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Emergency Fund 


For Federal-aid 
Roads Is Alloted 


Secretary Hyde Apportions 
120 Millions Provided in 
Recent Legislation for 
Highway Construction 


Texas Is Awarded 
Most of Any State 


Reimbursement of Government 
Over Decade Is, Required 
And Funds Must Be Used 
During This Fiscal Year 


Apportionment of the $120,000,000 pro- 
vided in the recently enacted Emergency 
Relief and Construction Act for use on 
Federal-aid highway projects has been 
made by the Secretary of Agriculture, ac- 
cording to a statement July 25 by the 
Department. 

To Texas is apportioned the largest share 
of the fund for any single State, $7,664,- 
621. The next highest amounts are: New 
York, $6,059,238; Illinois, $5,082,847; Penn- 
sylvania, $5,267,060. ; 

The statement follows in full text: 

Festriction on Tim: 


Secretary of Agriculture Hyde has ap- 
portioned the $120,000,00¢ provided by the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act 
for expenditure in emergency construction 
on the Federal-aid highway system. The 
Act provides that the amount appor- 
tioned to any State may be used to match 
the regular annual Federal-aid apportion- 
ments and when.so used this amount shall 
be avail-ble for expenditure in paying the 
share of such State in the cost of Federal- 
air projects. The funds aré available only 
for work on the Federal-aid highway sys- 
tem performed before July 1, 1933. 


Plan of Reimbursement 


Funds advanced under the emergency | 
act, are to be reimbursed to the Federal 
Government over a period of 10 years com- 
mencing with the fiscal year 1938, by mak- 
ing annual deductions from regular Fed- 
eral-aid apportionments. 

The act also provides that all contracts 
involving the expenditure of emergency 
funds shall contain provisions establishing 
minimum rates of wages, to be predeter- 
mined by the State highway department, 
which contractors shall pay to skilled and 
‘unskilled labor, and such minimum rates 
shall be stated in the invitation for bids 
and shall be included in proposals or bids 
for the work. 

Restrictions on Labor 


The act also authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make rules and regulations 
for expending the funds with the view to 
providing the maximum employment of 
local labor consistent with reasonable 
economy of construction; and further pro- 
vides that all contracts let for the con- 
struction of projects shall be subject to the 
condition that no convict labor shall be 
directly employed, that (except in ex- 
ecutive, administhative, and superviousory 
positions), so far as is practicable, no in- 
dividual directly empiyed on any such 
project shall be permitted to work more 
than 30 hours in any one week, and that in 
the empjloyment of labor on any such pro- 
ject preference shall be given, where they | 
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America Is Declared 
Protected on Debts 


Secured by Bonds Marketable 
At Par, Mr. Rainey Points Out 


The United States Government can col- 
lect the World War debts owed it by for- 
eign governments any time that the bonds 
left with the Treasury here as security 
become marketable at par in the re- 
spective debtor countries, Representative 
Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill. Ma- 
jority Leader of the House, said orally 
July 25. He made a flat declaration that 
the United States will not agree to can- 
cellation of these war debts but that irre- 
spective of cancellation the Government 
is protected by ulfimate realization on the 
Gebtor government bonds whenever mar- 
ketable at par. 

“We are not going to cancel the World 
War debts owed us by the foreign govern- 
ments; you can- rest assured on that,” 
said Mr. Rainey. “The cancellation of the 
debts owed between the foreign govern- 
ments over there does not mean anything; 
those debts between themselves are po- 
The debts ,however, that 
they owe this Government are wholly dif- 
ferent, for the debts owedaus are for 
money raised from the American tax- 
payers. 

“We did not get anything out of the 
war; the foreign governments did. We re- 
turned their patents, their ships and the 
property of their nationals—we returned 
all these or paid for them. They have 
not paid us what they owe us. They ac- 
quired territory in Africa and received 
these territcrial acquisitions and part of. 
the German homeland as bonuses, 

“It we cancelled these war debts to us, 

it would mean that we would be carrying 
the great burden of the World War. We 
already have reduced by 50 per cent the 
war debts of the foreign governments; we 
cannot de more than that. 
“We have $11,000,000,000 of their bonds 
&tecked up in the Treasury here. These 
bonds are in small denominations and 
they can be floated in their own debtor- 
government issuing countries whenever 
the bonds are marketable at par. The 
only restriction on these bonds is that 
we cannot float them at less than par. 
They are gold bonds. We can let these 
bonds out in the markets of the countries 
which furnished them as security to this 
country. We can sell them on their own 
markets if and when at par. This Gov- 
ernment cannot cancel these debts with- 
out returning or destroying or marketing 
these bonds. 

“It would be the crime of the century 
to cancel these World War debts and 
whoever does cancel them would be re- 
sponsible to the people of this country for 
100 years to come. We have scaled the 
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Shifting of Jobless 
To Land Criticized 


Possibilities of Relief Can Be 
Overestimted Easily, Says 
Federal Specialist 


Bers individuais and relief# agencies 
“should seek the best available expert 
guidance” befofe attempting to relieve 
unemployment by moving the unemployed 
from cities to farms, Dr, L) C. Gray, in 
charge of the division of land economies, 
Department of Agriculture, said in a radio 
address delivered recently through stations 
of the National Broadcasting Company. 

Pointing out numerous difficulties faced 
by, the man leaving the city with the hope 
of making a living plus a profit from a 
farm, Dr. Gray declared: 

“In general, the advice ‘Look carefully 
before you leap’ is especially sound in re- 
spect to attempts to quickly relieve unem- 
ployment by a return to the land. It is 
easy to over-estimate the possibilities of 
early relief by this means. Furthermore, 
the rural communities themselves have 
an obvious interest in seeing to it that 
the settlement of unemployed families in 
their midst is brought ebout in such a 
manner as not to increase the already 
heavy cost of maintaining schools and 
other public services nor to impose a bur- 
den of poor relief on communities unable 
to support it.” 

Dr. Gray commended, however, the 
movement to place the unemployed on 
tracts near cities to produce a part of 
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|Sales of Furniture 


By Retail Chains Are 


Compared in Census 


Largest Groups Have Small- 
est Average Per Store, Ac- 
cording to Study by Bu- 
reau of Census 


The largest chains in the retail furni- 
ture field have the smallest average Sales 
per store, according to a report issued 
July 25 by the Bureau of the Census, 
which shows that furniture and home- 
furnishing chains normally do a business 
of more than $250,000,000 annually. 

The 125 furniture chains account for 
$207,849,904, while 29 home-furnishings 
chains reported sales of $46,571,748 in the 
= census of distribution, it was pointed 
out. . 
Division of Sales Analyzed 

Living room, hall and library furniture 
is the largest item in the sales of furni- 
ture chains, it was shown. Of $192,344,552 
in sales that can be analyzed, furniture 
accounted for 63.16 per cent, and living 
room, library and hall equipment was re- 
sponsible for 22.36 per cent. Home fur- 
nishing including floor coverings, rep- 
resented 17.28 per cent of the business of 
the furniture chains. be 

The following additional information 
was supplied: 

Nearly 38 cents of every dollar of net 
sales goes into the operating expenses of 
the furniture chains. Total opérating ex- 
penses were set at $78,812,856. The pay 
roll for nearly 18,000 part and full-time 
employes was $29,807,162. 


Averages in Chain Stores 

Chains with from 11 to 25 stores re- 
ported the largest average sales per unit, 
$232,400, compared with an average for all 
furniture chain of $209,526 per store. 
Chains with less than six units accounted 
for the next highest average of $216,382, 
while the three largest chains, each of 
which has more than 25 units, reported 
the lowest average of $189,005. 

Nine of the 125 furniture chains, with 
annuatnet sales in excess of $5,000,000, 
accounted for 43.45 per cent, or $90,304,- 
153, of the total sales of the furniture 
chains. The largest number of chains was 
in the group with sales ranging from $625,- 
000 to $1,250,000. Thirty-eight chains in 
this classification reported sales of $35,- 
972,001, or 17.31 per cent of the ‘total. 
Ten chains with a business of from $2,- 
500,000 to $5,000,000 accounted for $37,- 
647,419, or 18.11 per cent. 


Second-hand Furniture Sales 

Second-hand furniture, traded in on 
purchases, accounts for about $5,000,000 
of the sales of furniture chains, or 2.51 
per cent of total sales. 

Furniture chains operate 992 stores. 

There were 15 sectional and national 
furniture chains, with 333 stores which re- 
ported an annual business of $69,010,386 in 
1929, and 110 local chains, operating 659 
stores, with sales totaling $138,839,518. 
Three of the furniture chains op@ate more 
than 25 stores each and account for 14 per 
cent of the total business; 17 operate 11 to 
25 stores each and accounted for 28 per 
cent of the total; 41 operate 6 to 10 stores 
each and accounted for 29 per cent, while 
the remaining 29 per cent of the total 
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Relative Imp 


ve Importance of Exports 


Corporation. 
c permission, 


\Increased Access to Ocean 
To Offset Burdens on Rail- 
roads and Taxpayers, He 
States in Radio Address 


Future Advantages 
To Grain S' ates Cited 


More Open Door to World’s 
Commerce for Wheat and 
Corn Areas to !Aid Whole 
Country, Senator Declares 





Increased access to the ocean and a 
more open door to the world’s trade and 
commerce are advantages that will come 
from the St. Lawrence waterway project 
that far outweigh the resultant burdens 
on the railroads and the taxpayers of the 
United States, Senator Bingham (Rep.), 
of Connecticut, said in a radio speech at 


Washington July 25. Speaking in the 
Washington Evening Star’s forum from 
Station WRC, he discussed the treaty. 
whose signing he characterized as “a 
great triumph of international good will 
and diplomacy and a definite expression 
by both nations of their confidence in the 
future of both countries.” 

The project will be of enormous benefit 
to the \wheat-growing States and the 
corn-growing States and millions of peo- 
ple in the West and Northwest, and what 
benefits them will benefit the whole coun- 
try, he said. It will not be welcomed by 
the great ports on the Atlantic and Gulf 
of Mexico and it will hurt the railroads 
that derive revenue from freight between 
the Great Lakes and the Atlantic and the 


closed by Wintér ice for four and a half 
‘months each year, he said. 
| Urges Broadminded Attitude 
| Senator Bingham congratulated the 
| President on the conclusion of the nego- 
tiations and advised opponents of the 
project in the Senate to take a broad- 
minded attitude toward it in view of “the 
great benefit which will be derived even- 
tually by the entire country from opening 
the northern seaports to ocean-going 
steamers.” 

His address follows in full text: 

The. late Admiral Mahan when a cap- 
tain in the United States Navy published 
a number of epoch-making books which 
developed the theory of the great impor- 
tance of sea power and the influence of 
sea power on history. Largely as a re- 
sult of his writings the United States 
began the construction of a modern Navy. 

His books made fascinating reading. 
They pointed out that England’s great- 
ness had depended on the efficiency of her 
navy and the excellent seamanship of 
her officers and men. Napoleon with all 
the forces of Europe at his command was 
unable to overcome the advantage pos- 
sessed by the British Navy in its control 
of the sea. 

Advantages of Navigation 

He might also have pointed out that the 
strength and might of England was due 
largely to her land being surrounding by 
navigable waters and excellent natural 
harbors, London on the east and Liver- 
pool on the west became great because of 
| their magnificent harbors. 

But the seamanship of England was de- 
| veloped in a score or more of land-locked 
| harbors, Bristol, Plymouth and Southamp- 
ton being among those which we are most 
familiar. No part of England is very far 
away from a good, deep sea harbor. This 
fact has helped her to-distribute her manu- 
factured products at a low cost to all parts 
of the world. It has also facilitated the 
receipt of raw materials and foodstuffs 
which she herself did not produce. 

As one looks back over history it is 
fairly easy to discover that these nations 
whose power lasted longest has ready ac- 
cess to the sea. Greece and Rome on the 
Mediterranean; China in the Far East of 
Asia and the-Norwegians in western Eu- 
rope have been materially aided in their 
development by ready access to the sea. 

New England Development 

Coming to the Western Hemisphere we 
note the early development of New Eng- 
land due, to her excellent natural harbors 
where deép sea-going vessels could come 
and go freely at all times of the yar. On 
theshores of the Hudson, the Delaware and 
the Chesapeake in the ports of New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, access to the 
sea was the primary cause for the develop- 
iment of prosperous communities. 

On the west coast of the great Bay of 
San Francisco and the beautiful waters 
of Puget Sound have become centers of 
industrial activity and the sites of great 
cities because of access to the sea. Ap- 
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To Domestic Output Is Analyzed 


ALTHOUGH exports from the United 
States over a long-time period have 
grown rapidly and their éharacter has 
shifted considerably, this country is not 


becoming dependent to any greater de- | 


gree than before the World War on for- 
eign commerce for the maintenance of 


national production, according to infor- | 
mation contained in a bulletin, “Foreign. | 


Trade of the United States,’ issued by 
the Department of Commerce July 25. 
The following additional information 
is contained in the bulletin: 
Recently considerable attention has 
been given to the relative importance of 


export as compared with domestic trade. | 
Although available statistics are not ade- 


quate for making more than a rough 
estimate, the measure commonly used 
to determine its importance is the ratio 
of exports to domestic production. The 
value of/ exports is occasionally com- 
pared with the, total income of the 
American people, which comprises not 


merely the value of exportable products | 


but also the cost of construction and 
services that cannot be incorporated 
into goods capable of exportation. On 
this basis, the importance of total ex- 


+ ports is relatively small, amounting to | 


approximately 6 per cent of the total 
National income in 1929, and to about 
542 per cent in 1930, the latest year for 
which income data are available. 

The more satisfactory method, how- 


put of agriculture, mining and manufac- 
turing industries plus costs of transpor- 

tation, which covers in large part the 
| total domestic production of exportable 
commodities. Exports in the peak year 
of 1929 constituted a smaller proportion 
(approximately 10 per cent) of domestic 
output than at the beginning of the 
present century and only a slightly 
greater share than that immediately 
preceding the World War. While ex- 
ports from the United States have grown 
rapidly and their character has’ shifted 
considerably, statistics emphatically re- 
veal that we are not becoming depend- 
ent to any greater degree on forgign 
commerce for the maintenance of na- 
tional production. The significant fact 
is not that our foreign markets are un- 
important, but rather that the domestic 
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Gulf, although the lower St. Lawrence is | 


ever, is to compare exports with the out- | 


WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, JULY 26, 1932 


Actual Suspension of Opera- 
tions Not Anticipated, Cab- 
inet Commission States 


Gao of the operation of the 
Chicago Board of Trade as a result 
ot the order of the commission of cabinet 
officers created under the Grain Futures 
Act, is not anticipated, according to a 
statement issued on behalf of the Com- 
mission July 25. 

“The law allows an appeal by the Board 
of Trade to the courts to review the Com- 
mission’s order, and if appeal is taken, 
the order does not become effective unless 
sustained by the final decision of the 
courts,” according to the statement. 

“If the courts set aside t..- order, the 

operations of the Chicago Board of Trade 
would not be interrupted. On the/other 
hand, if the courts sustain the Commis- 
}sion and hold that the Farmer’s National 
| Grain Corporation is entitled to member- 
| ship, it is to be assumed that the Board 
of Trade will bow to the conclusion of the 
courts and grant full trading privileges to 
the Farmers’ National and thus open the 
way to an application by the Board of 
Trade to the Commission to mitigate the 
penalty.” 

(The full text of the Commission’s de- 
cision appears on page 4.) The Commis- 
sion’s statement of July 25 follows in full 
text: 

Statements reported in the press to have 
been made by the president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, respecting the possible 
effect on the grain trade of a suspension 
of the operations of the Chicago Board of 
Trade as a result of the recent decision of 
the Commission under the Grain Futures 
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Grain Sales Abroad 
Nearly on Level With 
Exports of Year Ago 


Wheat, Corn, Rice and Feed- 
stuffs Shipments Larger 
In Volume With Slight 
Decline in Total Value 





Aided by shipments of Farm Board 
wheat to Brazil, Germany and China, 
United States exports of grains, grain 
products and feedstuffs during the first 
half of.1932 mor able to show a favorable 
comparison with the figures for the cor- 
responding period of 1931, according to in- 
formation made avaible July 25 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Total exports of 
these commodities amounted to $48,829,000 
as compared to $51,505,000 in the first half 
of last year, the Department reported. 

Foreign sales of wheat increased 78 per 
cent in volume during the period and 44 
per cent in value, but there were losses in 
exports of corn and rice despite substantial 
gains in the quantities of these commodi- 
ties shipped. 

Feedstuffs Exports Increase 

An increasing of more than $2,000,000 
in the value of feedstuffs exported offset 
part of the reduction of nearly $7,000,000 
in the value of wheat flour shipments, ac- 
cording to the information which included 
additional advices as follows: 

The most important item in the grain 
sales during the first six months of this 
year was wheat. The total quantity ship- 
ped abroad during the period was 37,194,- 
000 bushels as‘compared with 20,896,000 
bushels in the 1931 period. Farm Board 
shipments, in accordance with agreements 
made in the latter part of 1931, comprised 
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Postal Receipts Rise 
Under Revised Rates 


Volume of First Class Mail, 
However, Found to Be Less 


Although mail volume has decreased 
since new postage rates went into effect 
July 6, receipts have shown a general in- 
crease, according) to reports from post of- 
fices, it was stated orally July 25 at the 
Post Office Department. 

The Department expected a volume de- 
crease when the 3-cent rates became ef- 
fective, it was explained, and looks upon 
the decline as a natural result of higher 
rates. 

Definite figures on volume and revenues 
have not yet been made public, for com- 
| plete reports have not been received from 
j}all post offices, it was stated. Figures 
showing receipts for July at the 50 se- 
lected and 50 industrial offices will be 
made public during the first week in Au- 
ust. 

’ The following additional information 
was made available orally and in De- 
partment records: 

Receipts as made public for the month 
of July, however, will not be an accurate 
indication of what may be expected from 
the new rates. The rates changed July 
6, and therefore only 25 days of July will 
| be included in the 3-cent rate receipts in 
the report of the selected and industrial 
offices. Also, any new law takes a few 
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‘Amount Nearly Double 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. 


Waterway Project Delay Is Predicted |New Rail Issues 


To Benefit Trade, Bor Grain Exchange) t 441723 Million 
Says Mr. Bingham 


For Six Months 


More Than 600 Million of 
Securities for Collateral 
On Loans Was in Bonds, 
According to I. C. C. 


That of Year Ago. 


Addition of Assumptions of | 
Obligations Increased Total | 
To 821 Million, Commission | 
Tabulation Shows 


The necessity for providing collateral | 
security for Government and private loans | 
during the last six months has caused the | 
railroads of the country to increase their | 
security issues, particularly bonds, despite 
the fact that the business depression has 
made market conditions unfavorable for 
the sale of such securities, according to 
information made available at the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission July 25. 

During the first half of the current 
year the Commission approved the issue 
of $723,808,347 in railroad securities, of 
which $603,428,150 was mortgage bonds, as 
contrasted with only $452,543,821 approved 
during the corresponding period in 1931, | 
Commission statistics show. Last year, 
the total for the first six months included 
only $382,157,270 of mortgage bonds. 

Few New Capital Issues 


Comparatively few of the bonds were 
new capital issues, most of them repre- 
senting either refunding operations or 
capitalization of property represented in 
the surplus account for the purpose of 
obtaining bonds available for pledge as 
collateral security for* loans. 

With the addition to security issues of 
assumption of obligations and liability for 
|issues, the total for the first six months | 
of 1932 was $821,125,994, or almost twice | 
as much as the $460,003,521 reported for | 
the corresponding period of last year. | 

By far the largest class of rail securi-| 
ties authorized fo be issued during either 
period was mortgage bonds, which 
amounted to $603,428,150 during the 1932 
period as against $382,157,270 in the first 
half of last year. 


Common Stock Next Largest 
Common stock was the next largest | 
class of securities, with $36,207,300 author- | 
ized by the Commission this year com- 
pared with $8,314,0000 during the same 
period in 193%. 

Other classes of securities, with their | 
1931 comparisons, are receivers certificates, | 
$17,330,469 against $5,250,000; secured | 
notes, $49,591,340 against $16,200,000; un- 
secured notes, $14,173,088 against $26,126,- | 
126,944; equipment trust certificates, $2,- | 
078,000 against $12,709,000; assumptions of | 
obligation and liability, $97,317,647 against 
$7,459,700. | 

There also was recored approval of a} 
$1,000,000 isue of perferred stock druing 
the first six months of this wear with none 
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New Orders Issued 
On Withholding Tax. 


Rates Applicable to Payments 
Made After June 6 


New instructions with respect to with- 
holding Federal income tax at the source 
were issued by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue July 25. The new rates are ap- 
plicable to income payments made after 
5 p. m., E. S. T., June 6, the effective 
date of the Revenue Act of 1932. 

The new instructions contain two 
tables, one of which shows the withhold- 
ing rate for interest on bonds and similar 
obligations of corporations containing a 
tax-free covenant. ° 

The second table shows the withholding 
rate for fixed or determinable, annual or 
periodical income from sources within 
the United States, other than interest on 
corporate bonds containing a tax-free 
covenant and dividends of the class al- 
lowed as a credit by section 25 (a) in- 
cluding compensation for personal serv- 
ices rendered within the United States, 
royalties, interest on bonds of corpora- 
tions not containing a tax free covenant 
and interest on bonds issued by partner- 
ships and individuals. 

Forms 1000, 1001 an 1012 are being re- 
vised, the instruction state. Forms 1000 
and 1001, revised January, 1929, and form} 
1012, revisedgMarch, 1931, should be used 
until the new forms are distributed. 

The new instructions are entitled IT- 
Mimeograply, Coil. No. 3967, R. A. N. 632. 
(The full text will appear in the issue of 


| 
| 
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July 27.) 


Promotion of 


Home Modernization 


YEARLY 


Cc. INDEX 


Labor Department \Bankin: 


Adopts 5-day Week 


Policy to Be Effective From 
July 30 for Remainder 
Of Fiscal Year 


FIVE-DAY week for the Department 

of Labor will be established July 30, 
Secretary of Labor William N. Doak an- 
nouced July 25. The new policy is to be 
effective only for the remainder of the 
fiscal year. 


Although the Secretary declined to am- 
plify his announcement orally, he had 
previously declared that the setting up of 
a five-day week in the Department would 
be a good precedent for industry to fol- 
low. 


Mr. Doak’s announcement followos in 
full text: 

“Having in mind the appropriations 
made avaiiable for the present fiscal year, 
the nature of the work of the Department, 
and all other factors, the departmental 
staff after a most careful and painstaking 
survey reached the unanimous conclusion 


|that the Department of Labor best could 


meet, the reduction of the salaries of the 
employes required by Congress through 
decreasing the hours of service one addi- 
tional one-half day each week. There- 


| fore, the following instructions to the em- 


ployes of the Department were issued 
today: 
“In accordance with the provisions of 
agraph (b) section 101, of Public No. 
15, all of the officers and employes of the 
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National Banks Apply 


For New Notes Under 


Currency Enactment 


Special Orders for Eight In- 
stitutions Were Handled 
On First Day, Department 
Of Treasury Says 


National banks in all parts of the coun- 
try, and especially in the West, are dis- 
piaying “a lively interest” in the new 
power to issue currency which the Glass- 
Borah amendment to the Home Loan 
Bank Act confers upon them, W. O. 
Woods, Treasurer of the United States, 
stated orally July 25. 

A special order calling for between $3,- 
000, 
notes 


fective, and many informal applications 
for the new currency have been received, 
according to oral statements at the Treas- 
ury Department. 


Formal Request Unnecessary 

No formal application need be made 
before the collateral bonds are deposited 
with the Treasurer of the United States, 
it was pointed out, and the Treasury is 
judging the interest by the many informal 
applications it has received asking about 
the charges of issuance, the stock of notes 
immediately available and the procedure 
to be followed. Additional oral informa- 
tion made available follows: 

Two questions concerning the issuance 
of the new National bank notes are yet to 
be definitely decided. The law is not 
clear as to whether the collateral bonds 
may be deposited for the next three years 
and then left as collateral or whether 
they must be withdrawn and the notes re- 
tired at the end of three years. It is not 
clear, moreover, whether the tax is to be 


one-quarter or one-half of 1 per cent semi- 
annually. 


Added Money Stocks 

Approximately $1,000,000,000 can be 
added to the money stocks of the country 
by the Glass-Borah amendment which ex- 
tends the eligibility as note collateral to 
all Government bonds bearing not more 
than 343 per cent interest. Formerly only 
the 2 per cent bonds were eligible. 

The National banks may issue notes up 
to the total of their paid in capital, which 
agregated $1,620,000,000 on Dec. 31, but 
$700,000,000 in National bank notes al- 
ready was outstanding on the basis of the 
2 per cent bonds. Addition of the 3 and 
3%s per cent bonds to the list of eligible 
securities has caused them to increase in 
value during the iast three weeks. 

Issuance of the new notes by national 
banks may result in retirement of out- 
standing Federal reserve notes and thus 
not increase circulation. Serious inflation 
is not expected to result from the new 
privileges, but, since the banks can make 
approximately 2.5 per cent more by issu- 
ing the notes than by lending funds di- 
rectly they are expected to ask for the 
new currency. 


A_ request, informally expressed, for 


| $3,000,000 is the largest yet received by 


the Comptroller's office; it came from the 
Riggs National Bank of Washington, D. C. 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


Said to Stimulate Local Business 


yous modernizing campaigns through- 

out the country have continued dur- 
ing the Summer months with a reported 
betterment of lozal labor conditions and 
stimulation of local business, according 
to information made available July 25 
by the Department of Commerce’s Home 
Modcrnizing Committee. 

Since the firs: of the year 62 cities 
have reported $44,600,000 pledged for 
property repair and improvement, while 
modernizing campaigns are in progress 
or contemplated in more than 200 com- 
munities, it was pointed out. 

The building industry is again launch- 
ing a cooperative program to stimulate 
modernizing, and a committee has been 
set up to carry on an intensive drive for 
20 weeks, it was stated. The committee 
wil: function as a subcommittee of the 





modernizing committee of: the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership, of which Fred- 
erick M. Feiker, Director of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, is 
chairman. 

The following additional information 
Was supplied: 

Home-improvement campaigns have 
received the official approval of out- 


standing real-estate interests of the 
Nation, Mr. Feiker has just been ad- 


| vised. A letter from H. U. Nelson, exec- 


ufive secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation. of Real Estate Boards, referred 
to resolutions just adopted by his organ- 
ization endorsing such activities, and 
pointing out that this represented a 
radigal change of attitude. 

Msmbers of the association in the 
past felt that attempts to modernize 
dwellings was likely to involve costs 
which could never be recovered. The 
opinion is now expressed that on the 
basis of existing prices, modernizing has 
become “possible, sound and necessary.” 

The building industry is evolving a 
definite plan for financing an organized 
modernization program on a national 
and local scale and it will be put into 
effect at once. Extensive advertising 
through a variety of mediums will be at 
the disposal of the committee in charge, 
and the publicity will be used as a 


| basis for soliciting pledges from property 


owners to do moderizaing work. 
It is pointed out that it is to the ad- 
vantage of the owners to make improve- 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] 
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Permit Branches — 


Analysis Issued by Federal 
Reserve Board Discloses 
Four States Legalized Sys- 
tems Since 1930 


Action of Congress 
On Plan Is Awaited 


Scope of Activity Broadened 
In Two Instances Whereas 
Two, Others Imposed New 
Restrictions on Operation 


Twenty-three States now permit branch 
banking in some form, the Federal Reserve 
Board announced July 25 after making a 
survey of State laws as of May, 1932. 

Four States, Iowa, Indiana, Montana 
and Wisconsin, joined the ranks of those 
allowing. branch banking during the last 
year and a half, according to the Board's 
survey, and eight States in all enacted 
some sort of legislation affecting branch 
banking during that period. 





Most of the States “are marking time” . 


on the problem of permitting branch 
banking and are awaiting the action of 
Congress, according to oral statements 
made at the offices of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Branch banking is dealt 
with in the Glass bill, which did not come 
up for final action in the last session of 
| Congress: 

Nine States now permit~ State-wide 
branch banking systems, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Ver- 
mont, and Virginia, the Board’s survey 
shows, while 14 permit branches , 
| limited areas, 18 forbid all branch 


|}ing and seven have no laws 
question. 


Recent Changes in Sta 


During the last year and a half no 
change has taken place in the roll of 
those States allowing State-wide branch 
banking or of those not treating ae 
tion, the survey showed, but four ‘States 
shifted from. the list. forbic 
banking to the list allowing Yre- 
stricted areas. Additional information 
made available follows: 

Of the eight States which enacted 
branch banking legislation during the last 
year and a half two broadened the scope 
of such activity, two tightened their laws 
and four authorized branches for the first 
time. : 

Restrictions Imposed 


Some of the restrictions which the 
States authorizing branch banking in 
limited areas place upon the banks are 
that the branches be only in the city or 
municipality of the parent bank, that the 
branches not be outside the home county, 
that the branches be in the home or ad- 
joining counties, that consolidated banks 
may operat the affices of consolidating 
banks in the same or dajoining counties, 
and that the branches may be only in those 
cities where no banking facilities exist. 

The Federal Reserve Board's summafy 
of the ‘egislation in those eight States 
which dealt with the question in the last 
year and a half follows in full text to- 
gether with the Board’s table summariz- 
ing the situation in all States: 

Act Passed by Indiana 

By an act passed in 1921, the establish- 
ment of branches in Indiana was pro- 
hibited, with an exception in favor of 
branches which were already chartered; 
but, on March 11, 1931, the law was amended 
So as to permit a bank, trust company, or 
safe deposit company, with the permission 
of the State Charter Board to establish 
branches in the same county in which it is 
located but only in a city of town in which 
no bank or trust company is located; ex- 
cept that where the city or town in which 
the parent institution is situated is a 
“county seat” of more than 50,000 in- 
habitants it may be authorized to estab- 
lish therein one branch for each $225,000 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) 


‘Profits of Industries 
In Britain Analyzed 


Index of Returns Found to Be 
Above Decade Ago 


Profits of British industries last year 
were considerably higher than in the 1921 
depression, the Department of Commerce 
stated July 25. An index using 1924 as 100 
shows returns last year stood at 92, which 
was 23.3 points above the index for 1921, 
The statement follows in full text: 

Total British industrial profits were 





higher last year than during the 1921 de- - 


pression, according to indexes prepared by 
the President of the Royal Statistical So- 
ciety, and forwarded to the Commerce De- 
partment from Assistant Commercial At- 
tache H. S. Fox, London. 

Based on 1924 as 100, the general index 
covering returns, apart from wages and 
rents, upon business of all kinds stood at- 
68.7 for 1921, while it registered provi- 
sionally 92 for 1931. 

Highest figure was for 1929 when the in- 
dex reached 109.9 and remained at that 
point in 1930, 

The special index representing changes 
in net profits after the paying of deben- 
ture interest and dividends on preference. 
capital stood at 57.3 for 1921, and 80.9 for 
1931. The figure for 1929 was 1143 and 
94.4 for 1930. 

The author of the index, Sir Josiah 
Stamp, retiring president of the society, 
stated that his index figures covered only. 
changes in the aggregate amount of profits, 


and not the rate of return upon capital,  ~ 


It was also explained that since a large 
increase has taken place in invested cap- 
ital since 1924, the decline in the rate of 
return upon capital would be greater than. 
the decrease indicated by the general in- 
dex in the table. 


trade 


The profits index curve followed oe 
the production figures of the Board of - 
S 


* 


gi 





Possibilities. of Relief Can 
. Be Overestimated Easily, 
_ Federal Specialist Says 

In Discussing Plan 


[Continued. from Page 1.] 
their subsistence from the soil. His ad- 
dress follows in full text: 

‘Even in normal times there is a large 
movement of population from cities to 
farms, as well as an extensive movement 
in the other direction. During the past 
decade the movement away from farms 
exceeded that to farms in seven years, and 
the back-to-the-farm movement was ma- 
terially larger than the reverse movement 
only in 1930 and 1931. The number mov- 
ing from farms to cities and the move- 
ment from cities to farms were both 
smaller than in 1930. Apparently urban 
unemployment has had a greater influence 
in causing people to.remain on the farm 


than in increasing the number moving | 


farmward. 

The back-to-the-land movement is of 
several types. 

One type is simply the return to the 
farm of city people who once lived. on 
farms or who have relatives on farms. 

A second type is represented by the 
city man who buys a farm with a view to 
engaging regularly in the farming busi- 
ness. A phase of this is the tendency 
to take up and occupy abandoned farms 
or unoccupied buildings in the country. 

Cultivating New Lands 

The fourth type of back-to-the-land 
movement is the kind that has been 
very common in the earlier history of our 
country during times of depressed general 
business. This is the creation of new 
farms; the bringing into cultivation of 
jand that has not formerly felt the plow 
~ Now, finally, there is a type of back- 
to-the-land movement that I think most 
city people are talking about when they 
speak of relieving unemployment by put- 
ting people on the land. This last type 
is the effort to aid and encourage un- 
employed people to carry on what we 
economists call subsistence farming. 

The first type of migration from city 
to farm—the return of the retired farm- 
ers and of relatives of active farmers to 
their home places—certainly is a natural 
and a logical effort of these people to sup- 
port themselves without public assistance. 

Buying Farm Land 


_ The matter of buying farm land and 
going into the farming business is of 
course a question that each person in- 
volved has to decide for himself. To any- 
one who asks the Department of Agri- 


culture for information we say, substan-| 


t 

pee b 
paymehts on account of indebtedness from 
the price of farm land that you are con- 
sidering buying. All experience indicates 
that a man is likely to make the best 
selection of land if he starts as a farm 


y, this: Look carefully into the pros- 


laborer or as a renter on an annual basis| 
and thus becomes acquainted with farms, 


with real estate values and with living 
conditions in the neighborhood where he 
is thinking of buying. 

Now we come to a type of back-to-the 
land movement that is arousing consider- 
able discussion and thought. This is the 
possibility of creating new farms on which 
people now unemployed can make a liv- 
ing for themselves and for their families, 
and perhaps make a profit. 
opportunities here are small. Of. course 
most of you who think of this possibility 
think first of all of the unreserved public 
domain still open to homestead: Here are 
the facts about this land! Nearly all of 
the unreserved public domain is adapted 
only for range for cattle and sheep at 
the rate of from 20 to 50 acres per head 
of cattle. The most land that any one 
person can acquire under the Homestead 
Act is 640 acres. You can see that if so 
much of this dry land is required to sup- 
port only one head of cattle, you can’t 
make a living for a family by grazing 
stock on 640 acres of it. So much for the 
unreserved public domain. 

Reclamation Projects 

On some of the Federal reclamation 
projects, there is still land to be h:f. by 
homesteading. But the man who home- 
steads on a reclamation project has to 
spend money on ditching and leveling the 
land, putting up buildings, buying live- 
stock and equipment, besides assuming 
the obligations for construction costs. For 
these reasons, the policy of the Bureau of 


of making a living and meeting your |] 


Frankly, the | {i 
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Modern paper machinery installed at mill 
in Foochow, China, says Department of 
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of metals studied. 
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per cent of known world copper deposits, 
says Department of Commerce. 
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creased during week. 
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Temporary automobile liability rates fixed 
in Virginia. 
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Substantial progress made at Geneva, says 
State Department. 
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Retail and wholesale gasoline dealers i 
Michigan testify before legislative commis- 
| sion against control by Public Utilities Com- 
| mission. 

Page 5, col. 6 

Federal gasoline tax negation on sales 
to State agencies, Indiana Attorney General 
advises. 
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Postal receipts have increased under 3-cent 
rate, though volume of mail has declined, 
states Post Office Department. 

Page 1, col. 4 
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Public Utilities 


Exception taken by former South Carolina 
officer to statement in recent public utility 
order of North Carolina Corporation Com- 





Said to Cause Less Absence From Work 


Sickness records of male industria] em- 


than three weeks at present, and by the) Ployes during the first quarter of 1932, 
time the monthly report has been made| based on reports of 27 sick-benefit organi- 
| out will have been in effect only 25 days.| zations, show a “remarkably favorable 
_ Te, lose in volume Bas, come about t|rate” the Public Health Service stated in 
have cut down their mailing lists. Most | @ reper’ Jus; made public. Absence from 


|amount of money is allocated to adver-| slightly greater than during 1930 and con- 
tising, a certain amount of the advertis-| siderably less than 1929, it was shown. 
ing total is used for direct mail. _ Where | The first quarter of the year recorded a 
| the new rates have caused mailings to} jow incidence rate of disability from pneu- 
| cost more than budget allowances have monia, indicating the general mildness 
| provided for, mailers have cut down their of the influenza cases reported widely dur- 
| volume. ;ing this period. The annual number of 

Postal receipts for June fell about 17) disabilities per 1,000 men from this cause 
| per cent beneath the amount for the cor-| was 37 per cent below the rate of last 
| responding month of 1931, which, in turn,| year and 45 per cent below 1930, according 
| was somewhat below June, 1930. Just how | to the report. 


sagged »* | work because of illness was less than dur- | 
| firms are on a budget in which a certain) ing the corresponding period of last year, | 


Reclamation has been to allow no one tO/ much Jul: receipts will increase may not} 
homestead on a reclamation project un-| yet be told definitely, but it is believed | 
less he kas at least $2,000 capital and|the amount will prove that the increased | 
two years’ farming experience. rates are warranted. 
Besides thinking about homesteading - | 
either on the unreserved public domain, 
or on reclamation projects, a good many 


| expect to make a permanent living in this | 
people are thinking and talking about de- | W4Y- , | 
veloping commercial farms from large| Others are establishing their homes on 
areas of land lying in cutover forest sec- |S™mall plots of land near the city and de- 
tions, or in swamp areas. In general, these | Pending on some industrial employment. 
cutover and swamp lands that now re-/| This is a desirable tendency, and is being | 
main have been passed up by shrewd farm | encouraged and facilitated by certain in- 
operators even in times when higher prices | Gustrial firms. But it does not promise im- 
for farm products offered a much better | mediate relief for unemployment, except 
chance to make a living on them than/| for fortunate people who have some capital | 
under present prices. A variation of the | @Md can look forwerd to part-time indus- | 


The records of the organizations report- | 
ing to the Service covered about 146,000 | 


men in the first quarter of 1932 and about 
160,000 in the same months of the preced- 
ing years. These records apply to the em- 
ployed population only and therefore do 
not adequately reflect the influence of the 


}economic depression on health. However, | 


the report states a large number of men in- 


cluded are employed on curtailed working | 


schedules with concomitant reductions of 
individual and family incomes and the 


standards of living. Additional informa- | 


tion was given as follows: 


The widespread prevalence of sickness | 


reported as influenza during the first quar- 


for such a period. This rate was 37 per 
cent below the incidence recorded for the 
same three months one year ago, 45 per 
cent below the rate two years ago, and 
was only one-half the frequency indicated 
for pneumonia during the first quarter 
of 1929. 

Deaths from pneumonia in the indus- 
trial population show a similar, although 
less abrupt, declining tendency. Com- 
menting on mortality in the first four 
months of 1932, the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company states that the low death 
rate for pneumonia “has never before becn 
even closely approached during the like 
period of any year.” 

Relatively low also in the first quarter 
of 1932 were the morbidity rates for the 
numerically important diseases of the up- 
per respiratory tract, such as bronchitis 
(acute and chronic), and diseases of the 
pharynx and tonsils, including tonsillitis. 
For these as a group the frequency was 
lower than in the corresponding months of 
any of the three preceding years. New 
cases of tuberculosis of the respiratory 
system appear to have occurred at com- 
paratively low frequency. 
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a of new tax on stock transfers 


clarified. 
Page 4, col. 6 
Occupation tax proposed in Indiana on 
insurers not organized under laws of State. 
Page 5, col. 2 
Bureau of Internal Revenue issues new 
instructions on withholding tax. 
Page 1, col. 5 


Territories 


Puerto Rican grapefruit growers optimis- 
tic, Department of Commerce.is advised. 
Page 5, col. 6 
Continued upward trend noted in business 
in Philippines. 
Page 7, col. 6 


Waterways 


St. Lawrence waterway project to benefit 
world trade, Senator Bingham says in radio 


address. 
Page 1, col. 3 


Wholesaling 


Retail and wholesale gasoline dealers in 
Michigan testify before legislative commis- 
sion against control by Public Utilities Com- 


mission. 
Page 5, col, 6 
Workmen’s Compensation 


Ruling on compensation law's appiication 
to street commissioners modifi in Ne- 


braska. 
Page 5, col. 3 





National Banks Present 
Requests for New Notes 


[Continued from Page 1.] ~ 
A partial list of the applicant national 
banks follows: 
First National Bank of Stroud, Okla.; 


First National Bank of Del Monte, Calif.; 
First National Bank of F ortville, Ind.; 
Halstead National Excnange Bank of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Union National Bank of Wil- 
mington, Del.; First National Bank of St. 
Johns, Kans.; Second National Bank of 
Wilkes Barre, Pa.; Denver National Bank 
of Denver, Coio.; Citizens National Bank 
of El Reno, Okla.; Planters National Bank 
of Fredericksburg, Va.; Riggs National 
Bank of Washington, D. C., and the Na- 
= Bank of Washington, Washington, 
ey 


Sales of Furniture 


By Chains Analyzed 


Largest Groups Shown to Have 
+ Smallest Average Per State 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sales was made by 64 small chains op- 
; erating less than six stores each. 
All the sectional and national chains 
are included in the larger ciassifications. 


The sales per store, however, apparently 
vary little between the larger and smaller 
chains. 


AvTHorizrp STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herrin, BEING 
PustisHep WirHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNrTsp States DAILY 


————— 
Hand Paper Mill 


Replaced in China 


Modern Machinery Installed at 
Foochow, Supplanting Old 
Handicraft Method 


Paper making, an ancient hand-operated 
industry of Foochow, China, has gone 
modern with the opening of a new me- 
chanically equipped paper mill in that 
city, according to a report from Vice Con- 
sul Ralph Townsend, Foochow. 

The new mill, which is largely equipped 
with Amcrican paper-making machinery, 
has at present, a daily output of about 
five and cne-half tons of paper, operat- 
ing with 250 workers it is said. Compared 
with the largest paper-making establish- 
ment in the city operating under the old 
hand methods, the new plant’s daliy pro- 
duction is equal to about that of 5,000 
hand workers, the report states. The 
*American trained manager of the new mill 
states that present orders warrant the ex- 
pansion of the daily capacity to about 
four tinfes the present output. 

The principal papers being made by the 
plant at present are, according to the re- 
port, writing paper and paper used for 
the manufacture of Chinese umbrellas and 
other paper goods -used in China. Rice 
straw and reeds, which have made the 
province distinctive in the paper industry 
for centuries, are the chief materials used 
in the new mill, it is said —(Department 
of Commerce. 


Insulation of Houses 
Is Said to Increase 
Comfort in Summer 


Also Found to Contribute to 
The Effectiveness of Sys- 
tems for Conditioning Air 
In Buildings 





At a time when the country is swelter- 
ing under a beating sun, relief from ex- 
treme heat is within reach of home dwell- 
ers through the application of insulating 
materials in residential construction and 
the installation of mechanical tempera- 
ture control devices. 


From Maine to California, from Florida 
to the Pacific Northwest, millions of 
square feet of insulation of all kinds have 
been applied this Spring, making homes 
cooler in the Summer and warmer in the 
Winter, according to the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Thus an important 
step has been taken toward conquering 
the forces of- nature, and in increasing 
home comfort. 

Insulation Materials 

With the introduction of air condition- 
ing—whether for public buildings, homes, 
or passenger trains—insulation has played 
an —— part. In fact, air condition- 
ing*without insulation usually is not eco- 
nomical. 

Interestingly enough the committee 
points out that effective insulation is not 
dependent on the material used but on 
the presence of small air cells. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the less material used in the 





making up of *hese air cells, the more 
effective the insulation. The ideal insula- 
tion is vacuum, but this form of insulation 
is impractical in building construction; 
still or “dead” air is next best. 

More than 50 kinds of insulation ma- 
terials are now on the market. These are 
made from a multitude of raw products 
ranging from minerals to cork and wood 
and vegetable fiber. The new develop- 
ment in the construction of steel houses 
largely has been possible through the use 
of insulating materials since steel is a 
good conductor of heat and cold, but in- 
sulation has served to counterbalance this 
disadvantage. 


Other Insulation Uses 


Insulation has attained considerable im- 
portance in remodeling schemes, since an 
old house with air leaks now may be 
turned into a comfortable abode, through 
the application of insulating materials. 

In refrigerator cars, passenger automo- 
biles, airpianes, milk containers, and many 
every day life uses insulation contributes 
to promote comfort and health. 

The National Committee on Wood Uti- 


World Congress . 
On Training for 
Business Meets 


International. Society for 
Commercial Education 
Considers Problems of 
Specialization in Trade 


The International Congress on Commer- 
cial Education which convened at London 
July 25 will discuss the whole problem of 
modern training for business, it was an- 
nounced vrally at the United States Office 
of Education. Dr. William John Cooper, 
Federal’ Commissioner of Education, will 
address the group July 28 on “Women in 
Business.” . 

The congress is the fifth triennial ses- 
sion of the International Society for Com- 
mercial Education and was organized by 
the British Association for Commercial 
Education. A number of Americans, dis- 
tinguished in their special fields, in addi- 
tion to Commissioner Cooper, will present 
papers, The following additional infor- 
mation was supplied: 


Specialized Training Discussed 


One session will be given over exclusively 
to a discussion of training of responsible 
business administrators. Another will con- 
sidere training in methods of salesmanship, 
This will include the training of responsi- 
ble. officers who will be concerned with 
market research, sales policy and sales ad- 
ministration, the training of men who sell 
in the home market, and the training of 
men who will sell in foreign countries. 

At. a group meeting the methods of 
training boys and girls for employment in 
retail trade will be given special attention. 
Methods of giving students an interest in , 
foreign countries and developing an un- 


; derstanding of their peoples will be sur- 


veyed by Dr. A. Junod, advisor to. the 
Swiss Federal Goverment’ on Commercial 
Education, who is president of the con- 
gress. Special emphasis will be given to 
the importance of teaching foreign lan- 
guages in developing international busi- 
ness relations. 
Other Subjects Considered 


Other investigations and topics for con- 
sideration will include training for office 
| work, recruitment for commerce, teaching 
of merchandise, training of higher per- 
sonnel, clerical and routine workers, 
vocational guidance and selection, and the 
use of psychological tests. 

The congress this year will set aside a 
special group meeting for the considera- 
tion of mechanical aids, such as the 
cinema, the gramaophone, and the radio 
for teaching commercial subjects. At the 


ments in commercial education since the 
war the will be outlined. 

It is believed that the world-wide eco- 
nomic depression will be touched upon by 
members of the congress and the future of 
education in respect to it will be discussed. 


‘Farm Machinery Fair 
Will Be Held in Paris 


° oe 


Announcement of the Seventeenth In- 
ternational exposition of Mechanical 
Cultivation, to be‘held this year at Esonne, 
on the outskirts of Paris during the first 
week of October, was made recently by 
the French Ministry of Agriculture, ac- 
cording to a report from the American 
Consul at Paris. - 

Practical demonstrations of all types of 
cultivating and farming machinery and 
accessories will be given at the exposition 
it is said, each exhibitor being allotted a 
plot of ground to show the operations of 
his machinery. 

The exposition will be divided into two 
groups, the first for mechanical cultivat- 
ing machinery and tools and_ accessories 
and the second for complementary equip- 
ment, such as small trucks, plows, spray- 
ing apparatus, cultivators, and sowing 
machines, to be attached to the machines 
of the first ‘group, the report states— 
(Department of Commerce.) 
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lization has published a popular treatise, 
on the subject entitled “House Insulation: 
Its Economies and Application,” copies of 
|which are now available for 10 cents 
each.—(Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce.) 
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schemes advanced for cut-over and swamp 
lands is the idea of settling these lands 
in compact colonies as a means of pro- 
viding for the unemployed. Such pro- 
grams are open to question on a number 
of grounds. The record of experiments 
with such colonies in this country is not a 
happy record. 


Colonization Experience 


Such colonizing agencies have to put a 
great deal of capital into development. 
This implies that the settlers would have 


to profit from their farming if they would 


make a return on the capital advanced, 
which is difficult if not impossible under 
present conditions. 
@ considerable delay before the colony 
is fully settled—another source of loss. 
These facts would undoubtedly greatly 
restrict the number of unemployed that 
can quickly be provided for on swamp or 
cut-over land with the amount of capital 
and administrative resources available un- 
der any given program of relief. 
Clearly, there are many difficulties in the 
way of helping unemployed people by turn- 


ing them into commercial farmers. If un- | 


employed are to look to the land for relief, 
it must be mainly in subsistence farming 
Now, subsistence farming implies doing 
without necessities and luxuries other than 
food, shelter, or fuel, obtained direct from 
the farm, or obtaining these other neces- 
sities and luxuries by working part time 
industrial plants or elsewhere. 

I think it is safe to say that most un- 


employed families will not find it possible | 


to carry on for a long period of time on 
what they can produce for family con- 


sumption without some income. So, we be- | 


gin to see that the major outlets for unem- 
loyed people principally on a subsistence 
is of cultivation are about as follows: 


Some unemploymed people are settling | 


down abandoned farms and in unoccup- 
pied Summer shacks and Summer resi- 
dences, Of course, they encounter hardships 
to which most city people are not accus- 
tomed, and most of them probably cannot 


ter of 1932 caused a smaller number of dis- 





Development of Industry Out-| 


trial employment. 


abilities lasting eight calendar days or 


Gardens for Jobless |longer than was anticipated from the re- 

Some cities and industrial establishments | ports of cases without reference to their 

| are providing garden plots for unemployed | duration or severity received from various 
| people. I think everybody will agree that| States and cities in the United States. 
this seems to be a desirable type of relief | Apparently, many cases did rt cause dis- 


There is frequently | 


project. | 

We have some reports that small num- | 
|bers of unemployed people have found | 
| opportunity in farm work, taking their | 
|pay out in subsistence, no money. But 
opportunities of this sort are rare. Our 
latest report on farm labor showed that 
| the supply of farm labor is now almost 
double the demand. 

Finally, we hear proposals that relief 
agencies get hold of land near large cities 
and establish on this land temporary shel-+ 
| ters where the unemployed can live while | 
|they work the land to provide part of 
their subsistence. I think we can ail) 
}agree that before any project of this sort 
gets under way everybody concerned | 
should weigh its advantages and disad- 
vantages. 


Relief Projects Discussed | 
Buying or leasing the land and putting | 
up shelters takes considerable capital and | 
doesn’t result in immediate food supply. 
In many cases the relief agency Could 
employ thié capital helpfully right now | 
|by processing and storing large quantities | 
of food products that would otherwise be 
} wasted. Thus they will get supplies of 
food for next Winter’s relief work and 
at the same time will help to avoid glut- 
ting the markets for perishable products. 
In general, the advice “look carefully 
before you leap,” is especially sound in 
respect to attempts to quickly relieve un- 
employment by a return to the land. It 
is easy to overestimate the possibilities of | 
early relief by this means. It is also clear 
that both individuals and relief agencies 
should seek the best available expert 
guidance before attempting to relieve un- 
employment by this method. 
Furthermore, the rural communities 
themselves have an obvious interest in 








ability for a period as long as eight days. 
The fatality rate evidently was extremely 


low, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. | 
|dustry has been retarded by a number | 


reporting a decrease of 41 per cent in the 
death rate from influenza during the first 
three months of 1932 as compared with 
that for the like months of 1931; and a 
decrease of 26 per cent in the mortality 
from pneumonia. These decreases oc- 
curred in spite of the fact that the out- 
break of influenza in January and Febru- 
ary, 1931, although widespread, was not 
severe, and therefore affords no abnormal 
basis of comparison with-health condi- 
tion in 1932. 

That the type of influenza which pre- 
vailed was mild is attested further by the 
low incidence rate of disability from pneu- 
monia (all forms). The expectancy for 
pneumonia is about 3 cases annually per 
1,000 male industrial workers. During the 
first three months of 1932, reports df 
sickness from industrial groups showed 
that cases of pneumonia were occurring 
at the rate of only 2.6 cases annually per 


| 1,000 men. 


In the first three months of the year 
the frequency of pneumonia usually at- 
tains its seasonal maximum, so that the 
indicated rate of 2.6 is extremely low 


seeing to it that the settlement of un- 
employment families in their midst is 
brought about in such manner as not 
to increase the already heavy cost of 
maintaining schools and other public serv- 


ices nor to impose a burden of poor re- | 


lief on communities unable to support it. 
With these safeguards, however, no hu- 
mane person would oppose any sound un- 
dertaking for relieving the unemployed by 


j aiding them in finding unemployment on 


the land. 


lined by Commerce Departmént 


| 


| Practically dependent on outside sources 
before the war for its requirements of 
| chemicals and allied products, Brazil today 


| produces more than half of its consump- 
| tion of these commodities. 
The development of the domestic in- 


| of factors, these including insufficient na- 
' tive raw materials, lack of technicians and 
| Skilled labor, an inadequate internal trans- 
| portation system, high manufacturing 
|costs and sharp foreign competition. On 
}the other hand, however, domestic pro- 
| duction has been markedly favored by 
fluctuating exchange, by the provisions of 
| the Brazilian customs regulations, and by 
| the establishment in the country of branch 
plants of foreign chemical interests. 


| The great bulk of Brazil’s domestic out- | 


| pus of chemicals is in the lower-priced 
commodities. For quality and the higher- 
| priced chemical products the country looks 
to the United States and Europe, and 
imports annually some $15,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000 worth. With the exception of cer- 
| tain waxes, oils, gums, and animal fer- 
| tilizers Brazil is not a chemical-exporting 
|country, although it supplies practically 
the entire world consumption of carnauba 
wax. 
| In 1928 Germany supplanted the United 
| States as the leading foreign shipper 
| Of chemicals to Brazil and has since main- 
| tained this position. The United Kingdom 
lranks third and France fourth as a source 
of supply. In 1931, there was a marked 
falling off in the value of United States 
chemical trade with Brazil, resulting pri- 
| marily from the sharp drop in rosip and 
| turpentine totals, partly attributable to 
price declines, 

A bulletin just isued is a detailed study 
of production and trade of Brazil in chem- 
jicals and allied products based on reports 
from representatives of the Commerce De- 
partment and consular officers in that coun- 
try. Copies may he obtained from any 


Of the $207,849,904 total sales of furni- 
ture chains, $156,018,953 was reported by 


lation and more; $44,698,150 by chains in 
cities with population between 10,000 and 
| 100,000, and $7,132,801 by chains in cities 
of less than 10,000. Gauged by volume of 
| business, the East North-Central Division, 
| which includes Chicago, leads in furniture 
chain business; the Middle-Atlantic States 
rank second, and the South-Atlantic 
States third. 

Furniture chains employed 17,088 full- 
time employes in 1929, of which 12,455 
“were men and 4,633 women, They also 
employed 710 part-time employes, of which 
629 were men and 81 women. The full- 
time pay roll totaled $29,648,430 and the 
part-time $158,732. The total operating 
expenses of $78,812,856, includes pay roll 
and rent but does not include a return 
| on invested capital or cost of merchandise. 

The 29 home-furnishings chains op- 
erated 468 stores and branch offices in 
1929, employed more than 13,000 employes, 
and reported total sales of $46,571,748. 
These total sales included about $10,000,- 
000 of kitchen utensils, $2,800,000 of china, 
glassware and crotkery, $1,600,000 of 
clocks, silverware, and art goods, $2,200,- 
000 of gas and electric appliances and 
supplies, $15,000,000 of floor coverings, 
| draperies, bedding and linens, and $2,- 
000,000 of furniture and radios. 

Further details are contained in the bul- 
letin ’Furniture Chains and Other Home- 
furnishings Chains,” which is obtainable 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D: C., at the price of 5 cents. Remittance 
may be made by postal money order, 
express money order, check made payable 
to the Superintendent of Documents, or 
by currency sent at the sender’s risk. 
Postage stamps will not, be accepted. 
= ~ =— ~-+—-- = 


branch office of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, located in most 
of the larger cities—(Issued by Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 





chains operating in cities of 100,000 popu- | 
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Wheat Prospects 
In Australia Are 


~ Declared Good 


Best Crop in Many Years Is: 


| reciprocal 


Anticipated for the Sea- 
son, Department of Agri- 
culture Is Informed 


Prospects for the.new wheat crop in 
Australia “are generally conceded to be 
the best in many years,” according to a 
summary. of the Australian wheat situa- 
tion by E. C. Paxton, Agricultural Com- 
missioner at Sydney, a digest of which was 
just made public by the Department of 
Agriculture. - 

“The Australian subsidy for wheat farm- 
ers, applicable to the 1931-1932 crop will 
consume more than the £3,000,000 fund set 
aside for that purpose, according to the 
advices, rearly all of the sum having been 
used by the end oi April, with many claims 
pending. The Department's statement fol- 
lows in full text: 


Moisture Plentiful 

’ ‘The new wheat crop prospects are gen- 
erally conceded to be the best in many 
years, with good stands and growth re- 
ported for nearly all early seeding, Jstates 
Agricultural Commissioner Edward C. Pax- 
ton at Sydney in his June wheat report. 
A large portion of the acreage had already 
been seeded by June but drilling was ex- 
pected to continue in most localities all 
during the month. Fallowed land was re- 
ported in excellent condition and seed 
beds were weil prepared. The application 
of fertilizer appeared generally to be about 
the normal rate. Moisture was plentiful 
about seeding time but not in such 
amounts as to interfere with seeding oper- 
ations. ; 

All evidence still points to the fact that 
the final outcome of the 1931-32 Australian 
wheat crop will materially exceed the 
early estimates, the Commissioner states, 
and the figure of 203,000,000 bushels (Com- 
missioner’s estimate—see “Foreign Crops 
and Markets,” June 6, page 906) is still 
adhered to. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that the official estimates 
for both South and West Australia have 
since been revised upward about 3,500,000 
and 5,500,00C bushels respectively and 
agree very closely with the Commissioner’s 
previous estimates for these States. ‘These 
revisions alone would raise the Australian 
official total crop to almost 190,000,000 
bushels and further rather marked upward 
revisions for all the remaining States are 
expected.- 

Wheat Prices Rise © 
Wheat prices during May at Darling 


Harbor, Sydney, rose gradually but not | 


materially. On May 2, export wheat, was 
offered at 3 shillings, 3 pence bulk and 1 
pence more for bagged wheat per bushel 
(79 to 81 cents basis par exchange and 48 
to 49 cents basis current exchange, the 
lower figure of the range being for bulk 
grain and the higher figure for wheat in 
bags.) Millers were paying farmers, ex- 
trucks, Sydney, 3 shillings 1 pence (75 and 
45 cents par and current exchange respec- 
tively, which was equivalent to about 2 
shillings 6 pence (61 and 37 cents at re- 
spective exchanges) at country stations. 


By the close of the month, prices had im- | 


pioved gradually to the extent of about 2 
pence (4 cents par, 2-plus cents current 
rate) above these quotations. To the farm 
price. must ke added the bonus of 4% 
pence (9-plus cents at par and 5-plus 
cents at current rate). 


Subsidy Insufficient 

It is now evident that the £3,000,000 ($14,- 
600,000 at par and $8,790,000 current ex- 
change) granted to subsidize the 1931-32 
Australian wheat crop at 4% pence per 
bushel will be insufficient to meet the 
claims for bounty. The latest accounting 
by the Federal Department of Commerce 
shows that up to April 28, a total of £2,- 
888,027 rad been distributed and many 
claims were still in the process of ad- 
justment. There is little probability that 
the Government has been defrauded in 
the claims for bounty on wheat produced 
and sold on the market from the 1931-32 
crop, Mr. Paxton reports. In order to 


defraud the Government by selling seed | 


‘ wheat to get the bonus and buying it back 
at the market price there would have to 


be 2 connivance between the producer and | 
Bona fide purchases by buyers) 


the buyer. 
must be certified to on forms prepared and 
furnished by. the Government. 
Exports and Carryover 

Exports of wheat and flour from Dec. 1 
to May 1 are placed by the Commonwealth 
statistician at 83,400,000 bushels and week- 
ly trade reports for May and June would 
bring the Australian total exports since 
Jast December up to about 115,000,000 
bushels. On the basis of a 1931-32 crop of 
203,300,100 bushels as estimated by the 
Bureau’s Commisisoner and a carryover on 
Dec. 1 of 8,600,000 bushels the supply re- 
maining available for export and carryover 
during the next five months after exports 
and annual domestic utilization are de- 
ducted would be almost 45,000,000 bushels. 
If the official production figures are used, 
hcwever, this amount would’ be consider- 
ably reduced. 
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Tariff Union Asked 
In Argentine Trade 


Representative Celler Requests 
President to Negotiate 
For Reciprocation 


New Policy 


The negotiation of a customs union or 
tariff treaties between the! 
United States and Argentina was recom-| 
mended to President Hoover by Repre- | 
sentative Celler (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. 


Department of Labor in the District of 
Columbia will be furloughed on Saturday 
of each week for 48 weeks, beginning with 





Saturday, July 30. 

“‘This method of carrying into effect 
the provisions of this act will be applied 
to field service so far as practicable, but 
shall not apply to officers or employes 
while inder travel status.’” 


The Department of Labor is the only 
Federal Department that has thus far 
announced the five-day week, but the 
Federal Farm Board has adopted the plan 
for employes, who have not been indefi- 
nitely furloughed. A modified five-day 
week has also been put into effect by the 
National Advisory Committee on Aero- 
nautics. 

It was stated orally at the Committee 
that a compromise plan drawn up whereby 
the employes of the organization would 
be enabled to have a 10-day period of 
leave, while’ a five-day week would be put 
into effect for certain parts of the fiscal 
year in order that the Committee will 
comply with President Hoover’s expressed 
wish for the five-day week in Federal 
services, 

Thomas E. Campbell, Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, stated orally 
that the Commission has not yet decided 
on a five-day week for its personnel, but 


Y., in a letter Mr, Celler made public 
July 25. The letter follows in full text: 


A report is current that our American, 
Ambassador to Argentina, Robert W.| 
Bliss, and the Foreign Minister, Saavedra | 
Lamas, have entered upon discussions for 
mutual reductions of tariffs by Argentina 
and the United States. Intensive tariff 
competition is destroying our world trade. 

You will be rendering distinct public 
service by encouraging these discussions 
to the end that a customs union or reci-| 
procal tariff duties be established between | 
Argentina and our country. Our high} 
tariff against Argentina’s products and| 
their vindictive rates against our goods) 
have been causing mutua’ resentment and| 
seriously disturb international relation- 
ships. We have had reciprocal tariff ar- 
rangements with other nations in the 
past, notably with Canada. There is no 
good reason why we can not have them | 
again. | 

The Nation will applaud your efforts in| 
that direction. Such a customs union} 
would not be violative of the favored na- 
tion clauses in our treaties with other| 
countries. Once you establish a customs 
union with Argentina, other nations would | 
readily follow. You would thereby open 
wider the channels of international trade. 


Grain Sales Abroad | 
Nearly on Level With 
Exports of Year Ago 





| 


the Labor Department, the Farm Board 
and the Aeronautics Committee as a con- 
structive move, “a step in the right di- 
rection.” 


Plan Viewed as Good 
Exantple for Industry 


A five-day week in Government agen- 
cies, Mr. Campbell declared, “should set 
a good example for industry. We have 
reached a critical stage in the history of 
the country, in which attention must be 
given the interests of workers outside as 
well as within the Government employ. 

“I have always favored a shorter week 
and working day, and the movement for a 
reduced working time has been making 
progress in the last few years. Of course, 
no interfence should be set up with neces- 
sary continuing activity, but I regard a 30- 
hour working week as none to long. 

“I have seen the effects of the reduction 


Bolivia Asks Grant 
Of Land to Jobless 


‘Back - to - mineral - belt’ 
ment Is Sponsored 


Bolivia, like most other nations, is ex- 
periencing the problem of unemployment. 
In order to relieve the situation, a special 
order of the Minister of Industry, recently 
issued, calls on local officials of the vari- 
ous departments to allot five acres of land 
to every unemployed citizen. Unlike the 
“back-to-the-land-movement” in Canada 
and the United States, the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment is sending men back to the min- 
}eral belt. ° 

Bolivia is one of the world’s greatest 
mineral-producing nations. From the early 





Wheat, Corn, Rice and Feed- 
stuffs Shipments Larger 
In Volume With Slight 
Decline in Total Value 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
a considerable part of the 1932 wheat ex- 
ports thus far. They accounted for ap- 
proximately 28,000,000 bushels or approxi- 
|mately three-fourths of the exports dur- 
ing the six-month period. 

The total quantity of wheat represented 
|in Farm Board transactions was 37,500,- 
000 bushels, Brazil taking 25,000,000 bushels 
}in exchange for 1,050,00C bags of coffee, 
China taking 15,000,000 bushels and Ger- 
many, 7,500,000 bushels, the latter coun- 


|tries receiving the shipments on long-| 
| term credit arrangements. 


Transactions Completed | 


The Farm Board shipments made dur- | 
ing the first six months of this year com-| 
|plete the transactions made with these 





Move- 


| countries, the remaining sales having been | 
made in the latter months of 1931. 
Associated also with the Farm Board 
transactions was the loss in exports of 
wheat flour, part of which was due to the! 
embargo declared by Brazil on flour im- 
| ports, following her arrangement to pro-| 
cure wheat from the United States. Brazil | 
formerly purchased approximately 900,000 | 
barrels of flour annually. Total exports 
of wheat flour during the first half of 
1932 were 3,446,000 barrels as compared 


rivers and streams, specks of the valued 
metal in the sands. 

Those who journey here and there in 
Bolivia today are interested in watching 





classes wading in streams. With sticks in 


with 4,795,000 barrels during the first | their hands they rake the sandy spots in| 
{search of yellow specks. And many na-| 


half of 1931. 
Just what part of the loss in flour ship- | tives are rewarded, particularly after heavy 
ments was due to the absence of Brazil | rains. [ 
from the American market is difficult to| These specks of gold in the sand caused 
| determine for Brazil had been milling an| early people to settle along the banks of 
increasing part of her flour needs and, had | the Chuquiaguillo, which flows through the 
she not procured wheat from the United |city of Las Paz. 
States, might have increased her domes-|a nugget has been found in this stream 
tic flour production by larger purchases of | which continues to “bring down the golden 
wheat from Argentina from whom she | specks.” 
buys most of her grain. So today, the humble native out of work 
Feedstuffs Exports Gain is allotted his five acres of rough mountain 


; ; . : s 
The favorable showing of grain, grain mae setetianen uae Sm to id ma 
products and feedstuffs exports, however, gives him employment and possibly a re- 
was not all due to the Farm Board ship-| \a+q in the form of precious metal.—(Pah 
ments as can be seen from the gain in American Union.) 
feedstuffs exports. Shipments of cotton- 2 
seed cake during the six month period ex- 
ceeded 44,000 short tons, a gain of more 
than 20,000 short tons over the corre- 
sponding period of 1931, and sales of cot- 
tonseed meal totaled 22,632 short tons as 
compared to 3,541 short tons in 1931. 
Price appears to have been the dominat- | 
ing factor in the heavy shipments of these | 
concentrates, the foreign demand for 
which is governed by the ability of Amer- 
ican exporters to meet foreign competition. 
During the first six months of 1932 feed- 
stuffs exports amounted to $7,392,000. 
Contributing factors, in addition to| 
wheat flour, to the total decline in grain 
exports were reduced shipments of barley, 
oatmeal, and macaroni. Barley shipments 
were only, 1,678,000 bushels as compared 
to 4,533,000 bushels in the first half of 


Protective Coatings 


Effect on Resistance Analyzed 
By Bureau of Standards 


The effect upon the resistance of metals 


depends upon the nature of the bond 
between the metal and the coating, ac- 
cording to Research Paper No. 454, which 
| will be published in the Bureau of Stand- 
ards Journal of Research. 

It has been shown by numerous investi- 


to Be Effective From July 30 to 
| End of Fiscal Period 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


that he personally regarded the action of | 


from the 12 and 14-hour day to the 10 and 
to the 8,’and of the half-day holiday. All 


of these changes were accompanied by in- 
creased production.” 





The following additional information was 
made available at the Department of 
Labor, 


Spread of Movement 


Is Believed Likely 


A recent survey by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, covering 37,587 establishments in 
77 industries, disclosed the fact that a 
small per cent of the establishments re- 
porting had permanently adopted the five- 
day week for all or part of their em- 
ployes. It showed, further, that 5.6 per 
cent of all the employes covered in the 
survey were on a permanent five-day week 
basis. 

It was evident from information given 
in the study that there is a growing senti- 
ment in favor of the five-day week in 
industry, and that a considerable number 
of those plants that now work five days 
or less per week temporarily will, when 
the depression has passed, readjust their | 
working schedule to a five-day basis. 

The automobile industry is in the lead 
so far as the percentage of workers on the 
five-day week is concerned, 44.3 per cent 
of the employes in the establishments re- 
porting being on a five-day basis. The! 





days of the Spanish invasion and even) 
| before that time people found gold in| 


native men and women of the humbler | 


Many a speck or many | 


For Metals Studied 


of coating them with some other metal | 


radio industry, with 34.4 per cent, the dye- 
ing and finishing of textiles industry with 
27 per cent, and the aircraft industry with 
24.9 per cent rank next. 


America Is Protecte 
On Its Foreign Debts, 


Mr. Rainey Declares 


War Obligations Secured 
By Bonds Marketable at| 
Par, He Says Discussing | 
Senator Borah’s Address | 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
foreign debts as far as it can be done.| 
I do not believe that any Member of! 
Congress would dare to vote for cancella- | 
| tion.” 
| Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, Ma- | 


| jority Leader of the Senate, said that | 
so long as the foreign governments con- 
|tinue their huge expenditures on arma- 
{ments it is preposterious to expect war 
| debt cancellation. 

| Opposed by Senator Jones 

| Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
| chairman of the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations, on the eve of leaving for the) 
Pacific coast, said orally July 25 that he| 
jis emphatically against any cancellation 
of the debts as the situation now exists. 
He said that in the first place the United 
States reduced them greatly and that 
there is_a strong feeling against any fur- 
ther reductions or modifications. If, how- | 
ever, those debtor governments indicate) 
| they propose to do something such as re- 
duction of cost of military preparations 





|}of population in the United States, ex- 





and reduction of armaments generally, 
there may be a different question pre- 
sented. 

Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, said 
|orally he is strongly against considera-| 
tion of cancellations of foreign debts to 
this country. “‘We have done all that we} 
should do for these foreign governments 
in respect to World War debts and it 


cancel them,” he said. 
injustice to the taxpayers of this country.” 
Based on Senator Borah’s Address 


These oral expressions of Members of 
the two Houses of Congress were based 


on the radio address of Senator Borah | 


(Rep.), of Idaho, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Borah’s allusions to consideration of can- 
| cellation were on the basis of cancellation 
;Only when the foreign governments pre- 
| Sent a program that means the economic 
| recovery of the world, he said. 


speech, which was published in the issue 


favorable to the views he expressed. He 
said that while he has no fixed program 
|for speeches he expects to discuss the 
| Subject further. 


make drastic cuts in their armament ex- 


penditures but he would not undertake | 


to suggest any percentage cut. He has 
objected in the past to cancellation of 
|the World War debts so long as there is 
nothing in return for such cancellation, 
and that is his position now, he said. 


Ratio of Exports 
To Production Is 
Shown in Study 


Nation No More Dependent 
On Foreign Commerce 


Now Than in 1913, Says 


Commerce Department 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
market predominates. With its abundant 
resources the United States has been able 
to increase its domestic output very rap- 
idly and has not been compelled to ob- 
tain from foreign sources an increasing 
proportion of its consumption. 

The ratio of exports of domestic pro- 
duction has varied considerably in the 
case of agricultural products and manu- 
factured foodstuffs. Crude agricultural 
exports were greatly stimulated by the 
war and for a number of years there- 
after their ratio to the total farm output 
remained somewhat higher than before 
1914. In recent years, however, the ratio 
has fallen materially—from approximately 
14 per cent of total domestic production 
in the period 1921-1925 to 12 per cent in 
1928-29 and further to about 7 per cent 
in 1930-31. Manufactured food exports, 
which are subject to substantially the 
same influence as crude food exports, fell 
from approximately 9 per cent of the total | 
domestic output in 1914 and 10 per cent} 
in 1921, to approximately 5 per cent in 
1929. 


| 


Decrease Natural 
It is natural that with the steady growth | 


ceeding the rate of growth in European 
countries, and with the rising importance 
of Canada, Australia, and Argentina as| 
sources of food supply, there should be} 
some decrease in the importance of ex- 
ports of crude and manufactured foods 
in relation to our domestic production. 
On the other hand, the value of ex-!| 
ports of manufactured commodities other 
than foodstuffs has increased steadily 
until in 1929 it was approximately eight 
times greater than at the beginning of the 
century. The expansion in the domestic 
market has been, however, equally pro- 
nounced; and in 1929, the last year in 
which the value of domestic production of 
manufactured goods is available, exports 
represented about 9 per cent of the domes- 
tic output, a proportion not much in ex- 
cess of that of 1899 and smaller than in 
1914. A most conspicuous feature of| 
statistics. relative to this matter is that 
showing the decided advance in the ratio 
of exports to domestic production of 
finished manufactures during the years) 
from 1923 to 1929, inclusive, which tended} 
to restore the domestic and foreign mar- 
kets to the relative position existing prior | 
to the war. 
Products Sold Abroad 
Individual commodities of which a rela- | 
tively large part is annually sold abroad, 
include wheat, raw cotton, tobacco, rosin, 
turpentine, petroleum products and cer- 
tain classes of machinery. The United) 
States, like every other country, exports 
those commodities which it can produce 


| months. 
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Five-day Week for Rest of Year’ 
Adopted by Department of Labor 


o>: Mena 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


July 25, 1932 


9:20 a. m—The President returned 
from a week-end trip at his fishing 
camp on the Rapidan River in Virginia. 


‘11 a. m.—Senator Jones (Rep.), of 
Washington, called to present Charles 
Hebberd, a business: man of Spokane, 
who discussed a matter in connection 
with the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. 

12 m.—Marcel Garsaud, a member of 
the Federal Power Commission, called. 
Subject, of conference not announced. | 

12:30 p. m.—Henry L. Stimson, Secre- | 
tary of State, called to discuss matters 
of State. 

3:15 p. m.—William D. Mitchell, At- 
torney General, called to discuss depart- 
mental matters. 

3:45 p. m.—R. H. Aishton, president of 
the American Railway — Association, 
called to discuss railroad matters. | 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- | 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


Grain Board Closing 
Not Anticipated, Says 


Cabinet Commission) 





Appeal of Suspension Deci- 
sion by Chicago Exchange | 
Predicted in Statement| 
On Effect of Ruling 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Act, are calculated to mislead the public 


} as to the situation. 


The officers of the Board of Trade and_/| 
their lawyers know quite well that in the | 
end, the operations of the Board need | 
not be suspended. If they are making any} 
public statements on the subject, they 
should reassure the grain trade insteadi| 
oi creating uneasiness by statements as 


to the injurious effects of suspension of 
the Board’s operations. It is to be hoped 
that the Board’s president, to discredit the 
administration of the law, or to satisfy 
some antagonism, has not gone so far as 
to make unfounded predictions creating 


| business uneasiness. 


Act of Congress Cited 


Congress has provided that grain ex- 
changes must allow farmers’ cooperative 


| associations of producers full privileges of 


trading on such exchanges in compliance 
with certain conditions. The Commission, 
after a hearing, found on the facts and the 
law that the Chicago Board of Trade had 
illegally’ denied trading privileges to the 
Farmers’ National Grain Corporation. 
Congress has directed that in such case 
the Commission shall do one of two things, 
i. e., either permanently terminate the op- 
erations of the Board of Trade or suspend 
its operations for not exceeding six 
The act of Congress might have 
appeared less drastic if instead of pro- 





to better advantage either because of the 
character of its natural resources, or be-| 
cause of inventive skill, large use of ma-| 
chinery, and mass production made pos-, 
sible by the large domestic market. 

Large quantities of American cotton | 
have always been sold to foreign countries, | 
and although the production in recent | 
years has been smaller than prior to the} 
World War it is still very high, amounting | 
to 49 per cent of the total output in 1930- | 


31. This figure corresponds closely to the 


| proportion exported in 1922-23 and 1928-29. | 
| The share of the tobacco crop exported | 


also continues large, although it is smaller 
than in the pre-war period. Wheat ex- 
ports, amounting to 15 per cent of do- 


viding for penalties it had provided merely 
for a commission order requiring the Board 


|oi Trade to grant membership to the grain 


cooperative, with power in the courts to 


enforce the order by mandatory injunc- | 


tion. However, for practical purposes the 
result is the same. | 

The law allows an appeal by the Board | 
to the courts to review the Commission's | 
order, and if appeal is taken, the order 
does not become effective unless sustained 
by the final decision of the courts. 
the courts set aside the order, the op- 
erations of the Chicago Board of Trade 
would not be interrupted. 


Question of Membership 
On the other hand, if the courts sus- 


| would be unjust to further modify or'| 
“It would be an! 


mestic production in 1930, have shown a|tain the Commission and hold that the 
| steady diminution in the proportion of| Farmers’ National Grain Corporation is 
output since 1927, while rye exports have | entitled to membership, it is to be as- 
decreased sharply. On the other hand ex- | sumed that the Board of Trade will bow 
ports of apples and oranges hold a more/|to the conclusion of the courts and grant 
prominent position in relation to domes- | full trading privileges to the Farmers’ Na- 
tic production than formerly, the ratio| tional and thus open the way to an ap- 
for apples expanding from 3 per cent in| plication by the Board of Trade to the| 


Senator | 


Senator Borah has received about 25) 
telegrams and letters regarding his radio | 


1923 to 16 per cent in 1931. 
Naval Stores Sales Smaller 


Leading manufactured products, of 
which a large share is exported are naval 
stores and copper, but in each case foreign 
sales are now smalier in proportion to do- 
mestic output than in 1914. Exports of 
lumber and fuel oil, other leading semi- 
manufactured exports, represent a rela- 
tively small part of the production. 





Commission to mitigate the penalty. Pro- 
| Vision for such an application is made) 
{in the Commission’s decision. 

| It is hardly to be expected that the} 
|Board of Trade would choose to suspend 
|business rather than obey a court de- 
cision sustaining the right of the Farmers’ 
|National to membership. There is noth- 
jing in this case. except the question 
| whether the Farmers’ National shall have 


jof July 25, and he said orally July 25| 
that the reaction in these was generally | 


He said the foreign governments should | 


Finished manufactured articles which | full membership on the Board of Trade, 
rank high in value in our export trade and a penalty has been contingently pro- 
are macainery, automobiles, and refined | Vided for, sufficiently severe to insure ad- 
mineral oils, but for each of these the! Mission of the Farmers’ National, if the 
market within the United States is of | courts hold itis entitled to membership. 


much greater importance than the for-| 
eign market. Comparable statistics of Americans Own Half 
Of Copper in Chile| 


production and exports of machinery are 
not available either to cover the industry | 
adequately or to show the change in rela- | 
tive position of the domestic and foreign | 
markets since 1929, | 


The ratio of agricultural machinery ex-| Three Firms Also Have 45 Per 


Natural Forest Area 
Created in Minnesota 


1931, the reduction causing a loss of ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 in export values. 
| As in the case of some other grains, price 
| Somnartrene accounted for smaller ship- 
ments. 


gations that the surface condition pf’ a 
metal is a very important factor in de- 
|termining its resistance to repeated 
|stresses. Surface alterations caused by 
| corrosion, either previous to or coincident 


Urges Economic Conference 
Senator Borah in his address suggested 
an international economic or monetary 
conference permitted to deal with repa- 





' trucks, which have falien off severely dur- 


ing the last two years were 5% per cent 
of the domestic output in 1931 as against 


ports to domestic production in 1930 was | ms ° 
only slightly lower than in 1929. Foreign | Cent of World Deposits 


sales of passenger automobiles and motor | Forty-five per cent of the known world | 





|deposits of copper are owned /by three | 


TRS. 


Modernizing Plan 
For Homes Said 


To Aid Business 
Improvement + Campaigns 
Also Help Local Labor 


Conditions, According to 
Commerce Department 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ment at rrevailing low prices and to main- 
tain property values and income by pre- 
venting rapid deterioration and obso- 
lescence. 

The Commerce Department’s moderniz- 
ing committee says campaigns to improve 
homes are most numerous in the thickly 
populated districts of the East and Middle 
West, while in the Far West individual 
cities have reported highly successful re- 
sults, and large amounts of money ex- 
pended. 

The State of Illinois has reported more 
major activities than any other one State. 
I+ has 11 campaigns that are now active 
or have been completed this year. Six of 
the cities where these campaigns have 
been flourishing have recorded financial 
pledges for home improvement aggregating 
$2,085,000, and subscriptions varying in 
amount from $100,000 in a city of 13,000 


; people to $500,000 in a city with a popu- 


lation of 72,000. The number of people 
living in a city does not by any means 
limit the amount subscribed, however, as 
another city in this Illinois group which 
has a population of about 29,000 has sub- 
scribed $1,005,000 to be spent by its citize 
in property improvement. 
Campaigns in States 

The Staes of Michigan, Ohio, Pensyl- 
vania, and New Jersey have reported 
nearly as many campaigns as Illinois, and 
the amounts spent in some of these States 
have been«much greater than that ex- 
pended in Illinois. 

New York has had 10 campaigns. In six 
New York cities, varying in population 
from 7,000 to 573,000, the pledges have run 
from $17,000 to $2,000,000. Here again the 
population is no gauge of the amount 
spent, for in one city of only 328,000 people 
the amount subscribed is $3,500,000. The 
total amount to be spent in the six New 
York cities is $6,242,000. 

Campaigns in Michigan have been 
largely to stimulate employment, and have 
been recorded as “Job” campaigns, or 
clean-up and paint-up drives, rather than 
as amounts spent in property improve- 
ments. 

Ohio has reported eight’ major cam- 
paigne, and in six cities is spending $4,- 


Pennslyvania. has reported nine cam- 
paigns, and in three cities has spent 
$474,400. 

Portland, Oreg., Leads 

California and Texas have each re- 
ported six campaigns, and have each spent 
several million dollars on repair, moderniz- 
ing, and employment. activities. 

Oregon has reported three campaigns, 
all large, and Portland still leads the list 
as an individual city, the last records of 
its campaign totaling $10,548,000. 

Campaigns are active or completed in 
69 cities (in addition to the 62 previously 
mentioned) on which no financial reports 
are available, and organized activities are 
contemplated, according to. recent corre- 
spondence, in about 50 more. 

Many cities have written for informa- 
tion, but have been unable, for one rea- 
son or another, to carry on active cam- 
paigns. Various cities have reported that 
they have had limited campaigns, but dif- 
ficulties in financing prevented them from 
doing much that they desired. Some have 


f|taken care of their unemployed through 


organized effort not considered property 
improvement campaigns. Some have con- 
ducted campaigns and have depended on 
individual financing for the improvement 
of homes. Others have financed repairs. 
through material dealers, who have ex-* 
tended credit to home owners. One city 
reported that it had “expanded building 
and loan associations to the extent of 
$100,000 to build new homes or modernize 
old ones,” and the plan was a “decided 
success.” 

A few of the larger cities, like Porte 
land, Oreg.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Spokane, 
Wash.; Duluth, Minn., and Omaha, Nebr., 
have spent millions of dollars on their 
modernizing and building programs, and 
have successfully financed their improve- 
ments despite every drawback. 

Volunteer workers have accomplished 
much in pushing these campaigns. In 
some cities a small fund has been raised 
for part of the expense, such as stamps, 
printing and advertising, through appeals 
to dealers who would naturally profit from 
sales of materials. One city reported that 
all of its clerical work was done by high 
school students, gratis, they in turn re- 
ceiving practical training in business. 

The work done on homes has included 
every kind of repair, from the fixing of a 
drain pipe, or the redecoration of a room, 
to the remodeling of an entire house. 
Some campaign workers have enlarged the 
idea of .repairing and renovating to take 
in whole city blocks, parks, roads, and 
sewerage systems, and the tearing down 
of old buildings and levelling off the 
ground into play space for children. 

Committees reporting from many cities 
have stated that they are continuing the 
work through the Summer; others have 


Tract in Chippewa Reservation 
Set Aside by Government 


The Pine Point Natural Area, a tract of 
1,176 acres of wild land within the boun- 
daries of the Chippewa National Forest, 
Minnesota, has been formally established 
by the Forest Service. 

It is an established policy of the Forest 
Service to preserve in an unmodified con- 
dition characteristic plant and animal life 
on certain virgin tracts of land for the 
purpose of science, research, and educa- 
tion. The Pine Point area is interesting 
from both a scientific and historical stand- 
point. It contains a typical stand of vir- 
gin pine which has been the least molested 
of any on the Chippewa Forest. Norway, 
white, and jack pine, white brich, and red 
oak occur. Aspen is closely associated 
with pine in this region, as the result of 
the last fire some 35 years ago. 

The nearest settlement is Onigum, 
known as the Indian Agency, about two 
miles south of this area. 


|with stressing are known to cause a 
marked lowering of the normal endurance 
|limit of a metal. Metallic coatings are 
| widely used to protect iron and steel from 
corrosion and it has been shown that such 
coatings may appreciably improve the re- 
sistance of metals to simultaneous stress 
and corrosion. 

It is of interest to know what-effect pro- 
tective metallic coatings may have upon 
the endurance limit of metals when cor- 
rosion is not involved. A study has re- 


Production of Anthracite 


And Soft Coal Increased 


The total production of soft coal during 
the week ended July 16 is estimated at 
4,170,000 net tons, as compared with 3,592,- 
000 tons in the holiday week preceding, 
and 4,070,000 tons in the full-time week | 
ended July 2. The increase over the week | 
ended July 2 amounts to 100,000 tons, or | 
2.5 per cent. Production during the week 
in 1931 corresponding with that of July | 
16 amounted to 6,784,000 tons. | 

Production of Pennsylvania anthracite | 
during the week ended July 16 is esti- | 
mated at 597,000 net tons. Compared with 
the recent full-time week ended July 2, 
this shows a gain of 36,000 tons, or 6.4 per 
cent. Production during the week in 1931 | 
corresponding with that of July 16) 
amounted to 751,000 tons. | 

Beehive coke production continues to | 
show little change. The total output dur- 


ings upon the endurance limits of three 
ferrous materials: open hearth ingot iron 
containing 0.02 per cent carbon and two 
plain carbon steels containing 0.45 per cent 
and 0.72 per cent carbon. 

Endurance limits were determined on 
| specimens of each material that were: (a) 


the hot-dip process; (c) zinc electroplated; 
and (d) acid pickled as for galvanizing. 


cently been made at the Bureau of Stand- | 
ards of the effect of hot-dipped galvanized | 
coatings »nd of electrodeposited zinc coat- | 


polished but uncoated; (b) galvanized by | 


The ingot iron was tested in the hot| 


rations and.World War debts, disarma- 
ment, reestablishment of the gold stana- 
ard, silver stabilization in the Orient, and 
other questions. He recalled orally July 
25 that in 1922 he introduced a resolution 
for an international conference to deal 
with economic problems, and he reiterated 
that the question of. cancellation should 
be considered only when the debts could 
| be used for the purpose of restoring nor- 
|mal conditions in the world and building 
|up trade and commerce. 
arations, he said, are an essential part 
ef any stich conference. 

Senator Jones said Congress, in the 
last deficiency appropriation bill at the 
session just closed, appropriated $40,000 
for expenses of an international monetary 
conference instead of for an economic 
conference as originally proposed from the 
Committee on Appropriations. He said 
he favors a monetary conference if it is 
possible to bring one about, but that his 
understanding is that the nations of the 
world have been sounded out on the sub- 


Debts and rep-| 


The Chippewa Forest has long been the 
considered that the Red Man is an in- 
home of the Chippewa Indians, and it is 
tegral part of the background and wild 


ing the week ended July 16 is estimated 
at 9,600 net tons. This compares with 
16,400 tons’ produced duting the corre- 


ject and are net in favor of it. 
rolled condition. Both of the carbon steels a rene 
were tested in the normalized and an-| 


nealed, in the quenched, and in the tem- | Egypt Increases Duties 


land conditions. The Indians still turn 
their ponies loose in the Spring to roam 
until Fall. They will continue to hunt 
and trap on the Indian allotments and 
build campfires along the shore while 
fishing for whitefish in the late Fall. The 
Indian is generally very careful with 


campfires, building them small enough to} 


hover around and keep within control. 

—(Department of Agriculture.) 

Exports and Customs 
Higher in New Zealand 


A gain in exports over last year and 
increases in customs collections in Auck- 


land and Wellington are bright spots in| at Dunedin were £42,894, as against £22,- | 


New Zealand’s economic position, accord- 
ing to a report from Trade Commissione~ 


sponding week of i931.—(Issued by De- | Pered conditions. Fatigue tests of the gal- 
partment of Commerce.) 





made on both R. R. Moore rotating beam, 
and on Haigh axial loading fatigue, test- 
}ing machines. 


Julian B. Foster, Wellington. eo 

Exports for the first five months of 1 The acid pickling caused a decrease in 
were £19,573,409, as compared with £19,- | endurance limit of as much as-40 per cent, 
070,266 for the same period in 1931, an in-/|the greatest decrease occurring in the 
crease of £503,143. | quenched steels. The presence of a gal- 
Customs duties collected at Auckland | vanized coating caused a still greater de- 





year, a gain of £217,654. Receipts at | quenched or the tempered steels. 
| Wellington during May totaled £147,655,|durance limits of the electroplated ma- 
as against £132,370 for the same month | terials were equal to or greater than those 
last year, an increase of £14,925. Receipts|of the polished, uncoated materials. 

at Christchurch for May were £50,709, as The difference in the effects caused by 
compared with £41,362 for the same month | the two types of coating is believed to be 
|last year, while receipts for the month|a result of the differences in the nature of 
the bond between zine and steel and dif- 
ferences in structure and hardness of the 
two coatings.— (Department of Commerce.) 





037 for the same*month last year.—(De- 
) partment of Commerce.) 


* 


vanized and the uncoated specimens were | 


for the same period were £800,896, as com- | crease in most of the materials, the maxi- | 
pared with £583,242 for a like period last | mum, 42.5 per cent, being obtained in the| 
The en- 


On Wheat and Wheat Flour | 

| 
Effective July 22, 1932, the Egyptian gov- | 
ernment increased the sliding scale of im- 
port duties on wheat and wheat flour by 
60 milliemes and 80 milliemes per 100 gross 
kilos, respectively, for each category, ac- 
cording to a radiogram from Commercial 
Attache Charles E. Dickerson Jr., Cairo. 
(One millieme equals about $0.0038.)— 
(Department of Commerce.) 


Argentine Lumber Demand 


Prospects do not indicate any steady 
upward swing in consumption of lumber 
in Argentina. The rapid expansion of 
native iron and steel industries is revolu- 
tionizing the building trades, which show 
|@ decided preference for metal structural 
material—(Department of Commerce.) 





| 10 per cent in 1929. Both of these ratios 
| are somewhat too low, however, owing to 


| the fact that the export figures used do 


|not include the number of cars shipped, 


|in the form of parts for assembly abroad: 


Exports of Gasoline 

| Exports of gasoline dropped from 61,- 
| 000,000 barrels, or 14 per cent of the do- 
|mestic production in 1929, to 44,000,000 
}barrels, or 10 per cent of the output in 
| 1931, while domestic consumption in- 
| creased between these two periods. In 
| 1914, exports of only 5,000 barrels repre- 
|sented 18 per cent of the domestic pro- 
| duction. 

|. While the heavy iron and steel products 
| buy large in export trade, they com- 
| prise from less than 4 per cent to not 
|more than 12 per cent of the domestic 
| output. Exports of leather boots -and 
shoes were less than 1 per cent of do- 
;mestic production in 1931, while rubber 
| tires and cigarettes were barely 4 per 
cent. On the other hand, exports of type- 
writers and motor cycles represent nearly 
one-half of the total production, 


Progress Declared Made 
At Geneva Conference 


The United States Government ‘feels. 
| that really substantial progress has been 
| made by the General Disarmament Con- 
;terence at Geneva, it was stated orally 
July 25 at the Department of State. 

| . The ‘agreements embodied in the final 
| resolution of the conference, it was said, 
| are not dramatic on the surface, but they 
| represent tangible results in the way of 
‘consolidating hitherto varying opinions 
|and attitudes. The decision of the con- | 
ference to adjourn, it was stated, was no | 
surprise to this Government, since it had 
been contemplated from the first that | 
after some general outline of principle | 
and ideas had been achieved, there would 
be an interim to permit consolidation of | 
| the ground gained before discussions were | 


| resumed. | 


large American firms in Chile, which spent | advised that they will be starting new 
about $29,000,000 in that country in .1930,| campaigns in the Fall. The Home Mod- 
according to a Department of Commerce | ¢'Dizing Committee, which is attached to 


statement July 25. Chile is second to the 
United States in copper production, and | 
the industry is exceeded in importance | 
only by the nitrate industry in the South, 
American nation. The statement follows | 
in full text: 


Three iarge United. States companies in | 
Chile, owning 50 per cent of the copper | 
in the South American continent, and 45 
per cent of the known world deposits, paid | 
out in that country in 1930 (latest year for | 
which figures are available), in salaries, | 
income taxes, purchases of supplies, | 
freights, import dutiés, etc., approximately | 
$29,000,000, according to a report from Vice | 
Counsul E. A, Lightner, Valparaiso. | 

The copper industry is the second most 
important industry in Chile, preceded only | 
by the nitrate industry. Chile is second | 
only to the United States in copper pro- | 


| the Division of Building and Housing, Bu- 


reau of Standards, is glad to give de- 
tailed informaion to those interested. 


Economies Affecting 
Staff of Farm Board 


Forty Per Cent of Personnel Put 
On Indefinite Furlough 


The Federal Farm Board is placing 40 
per cent of iis personnel, recently totaling 
about 350 persons, on indefinite furlough 
and establishing a five-day week for the 
remainder, according to information made 
available July 25 at the Board's office. 
The following additional information was 
provided: 

In addition to these moves, the Board” 


duction, the output in 1929 being 695,000,- | finds it may be forced to resort to ad- 


000 pounds, compared with United States | 
production of 2,480,000,000 pounds, and the | 
rest of the world, 1,455,000,000 pounds. | 

Because of world over-production in| 


ministrative furloughs. This will provide 
opportunity for employes to have vaca- 
tions, without pay, despite use of the legis- 
lative furlough in. the elimination of 


copper, ard its consequent low price, the| Saturday work. The first Saturday with- 
large producers have agreed to limit pro-| out work was July 23. 
duction to 26.5 per cent of “normal.” Chil-| The Board will try to keep its expendi- 
ean mines have been gradually curtailing |tures as nearly as possible in line with 
production or closing down so that in|its appropriation, ‘which : was reduced 
April, 1932, only 7,247 metric tons of bar} about 45 per cent at the last session of 
copper were produced, compared with 18,-!Congress. Use of the legislative furlough, 
022 tons in April, 1931. There are prospects | that is, adoption of the five-day week, 
of further decreases of output. }and the indefinite furlough for about 40° 
Practically all of the copper produced is| per cent of the staff still left the Board 
exported, and about 60 per cent goes to/at about the limit of its appropriation,’ 


| the United States, Last year nine foreign|so that administrative furloughs men- 


countries received Chilean copper, the 
Soviet Union appearing on the list for the | 
first time. The United Kingdom follows 
the United States as the leading purchaser: | furloughs were adopted, the Board 

A ‘arge part of the copper taken by the|that it would be nece to establish © 
United States is refined and reexported. | additional indefinite furloughs. It re=’ 
The larger part of the copper sent to the | garded the administrative furlough, which 
aay Chases from ‘Suis is handled by| permit vacations, as being more desire 
one oO e large American. companies/able than la fT personne) i 
operating in Chile, , definitely. ot on ee ee 


tioned were necessary to keep within the ~ 
funds available. , 


Unless the additional administrative” 


\ 
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New Gasoline Tax Liquidation of Debt 
- Held Inapplicable 
© ToState Agencies) +) unpicdend sect 
| Federal Levy Applies to) 5. oyers som am amg, Jay 3 
Sales and Not to Produc- 


in repaying their loans, must pay in 
tion of Fuel, Indiana At- 


cash or by tender, at its then value, of 
their pledged stock in the association, and 
torney General Rules 
Inélanapolis, Ind., July 25. 


cannot liquidate their indebtedness with 
unpledged stock bought in the open mar- 

Sales of gasoline to governmental agen- 
cies of a State are not subject to the 


ket at less than par value, the Louisiana 
Federal tax on gasoline, the Indiana At- 


of Unpledged Stock, 


In Homestead Case 


Supreme Court has just held in the case 

of Conservative Homestead Association, v. 
torney General has advised. The tax is 
upon the sale and not upon the produc- 


! Morris Dreyfus. 
tion of the fuel, it was pointed out. The 


a simple one,” the opinion. states, “viz: 
whether or not,. when there is a waiting 
withdrawal list, a debtor of a homestead 
can Hquidate his indebtedness to the as- 
sociation otMerwise than by payment, in 


“The question presented for decision is 
arose in connection with pur- 
on by the Indiana Board of Industrial 
Aid for the Blind. The Board is a State 
agency entitled to the exemption, says the 
opinion which is addressed to C. D. Chad- 
wick, Executive Secretary, Board of In- 
dustrial Aid for the Blind, Indianapolis, 
Ind. The opinion follows in full text: 
Dear Sir: I have before me your letter 
requesting an opinion as to whether the 
tax imposed by section 617, Title IV of the 
United States “Revenue Act of 1932,”*ap- 
‘plies in the case of gasoline bought for 
the use of and thus used by the instru- 
mentalities of the State of Indiana. 
Terms of Tax 


Said section is as follows: 

“(a) There is hereby imposed on gaso- 
line sold by the importer thereof or by a 
producer of gasoline, a tax of 1 cent a 
gallon, except that under regulations pre- 


cash, or by tender, at its then value, of 
his pledged stock in the association, and 
by the payment of the difference between 
that value and the sum of the indebted- 
ness in cash.” 

In answering this questiori the court 
pointed out the provisions of section 11, 
Act 120 of 1902: “In our opinion,” the 
court set forth, “the most reasonable in- 
terpretation of the section quoted is that 
a borrower can liquidate his indebted- 
ness to a ‘building and loan association 
only by the payment of the sum due, in 
cash, less the then withdrawal value of 
his pledged stoek in the associations.” 

The supreme court, in uphOlding an 
opinion rendered by Judge Hugh C. Cage 
in civil district court in the homestead 
case, said that Dreyfus has no greater 
right than the persons from whom he 


Borrower May Not Liquidate by | 
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Text of Cabinet Commission Decision 


Suspending Chicago Board of Trade 


Incorporated Farm Cooperative Associations Declared 


Entitled to Privileges, Says Opinion in 


* 


Pees agricultural cooperative associations are entitled in their own 
name and right to all privileges of the Clearing Corporation of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, the commission of the Secretaries of Agriculture and Commerce and 
the Attorney General ruled in their decision suspending ,the designation of the 
Chicago Board of Trade as a contract market for denial of the appliance of mem- 


bership of the Farmers National Grain Corporation in the Clearing Corporation. 
The proceeding was had under the provisions of the Grain Futures Act, it being 


the first proceeding of its kind before the Commission created by the statute. 


(The 


decision of the Commission was summarized in the issue of July 25.) 


The Commission, after making findings of fact from the evidence adduced in the 
proceeding, handed down its written opinion. The opinion of the Commission 
follows in full text: 


Siietndtaccnelaiapninibinibestiateeorieietatephery teen 
A number of questions of law arise for; tion and control of the Board of Trade, 
decision. The Commission is of the opin-|and the two must for the purpose of this 
ion that where these questions of law are|case be treated as a single institution. 
debatable doubts should be resolved in} Rule 310 of the Board of Trade rules 
favor of the petitioner, so that the case | provide that all contracts shall be cleared 
may reach the courts for judicial settle-|through the. Clearing Corporation, and 
ment of the controverted questions. gy 311 ist aeprancs Sue he One 
—! ts’ ti dismiss the | ing Corporation may ontinue: vy 
Re mpage iggy ng are | the affirmative vote of 12 directors of the 
premature. Board of Trade who may provide for such 
The application of the  petitioner,| other method of clearance as may be se- 
Farmers’ National Grain Corporation, for |lected. Rule 312 provides that the Clear- 
membership in the Clearing Corporation |ing Corporation may not change its by- 
so as to entitle it to clearing privileges |laws without consent of the board of di- 
was denied April 12, 1932, The sole ground |rectors of the Board of Trade, and the 
for denial was that the petitioner is a|original by-laws of the Clearing Corpora- 
corporation, and not having been a mem-|tion were approved by the Board of Trade. 


scribed by the Commissioner with the ap- 

proval of the Secretary the tax shall not 

apply in the case of sales to a producer 
gasoline. 

“(b) If a producer or importer uses 
(otherwise than in the production of gaso- 
line) gasoline sold to him freg of tax, or 
produced or imported by him, such use 
shall for the purpose of this title be con- 
sidered a sale. 

“(c) As used in this section— 

“(1) The term ‘producer’ includes a re- 
finer, compounder, or blender, and a dealer 
selling gasoline exclusively to producers 
of gasoline, as well as a producer. 

“(2) The term ‘gasoline’ means gaso- 
line, benzol, and any other liquid the chief 
use of which is as a fuel for the propul- 
sion of motor vehicles, motor boats, or 
aeroplanes.” 

Monthly Returns Required 

Section 626, Title IV, of said act pro- 
vides for monthly returns under oath and 
payment of the tax by the person liable 
therefor as follows: 

“(a) Every person liable for any tax im- 
posed by this title other than taxes on 
importation (except tax under section 615, 
relating to tax on soft drinks) shall make 
monthly returns under oath in duplicate 
and pay the taxes imposed by this title 
to the collector for the district in which 
is located his principal place of business | 
or, if he has no principal place of business | 
in the United States, then to the collector | 
at Baltimore, Md. Such returns shall con-| 
tain such information and be made at} 
such times and in such manner as the} 
Commissioner, with the approval of the 
Secretary, may by regulations prescribe. 

“(b) The tax shall, without assessment | 
by the Commissioner or notice from the} 
collector, be due and payable to the collec- | 
tor at the time so fixed for filing the re- 
turn. If the tax is not paid when due,| 
there shall be added as part of the tax} 
interest at the rate of 1 per centum a} 
month from the time when the tax be- 
came due until paid.” 

As said by the court in the case of In- 
dian Motocycle Company v. United States, | 
283 U. S. 570, at page 575: 


Exemption Long Established 


“It is an established principle of our| 
constitutional system of dual government | 
that the instrumentalities, means and op-| 
erations whereby the United States ex- 
ercises its governmental wers are ex-| 
empt from taxation by the States, and| 
that the instrumentalities, means and op- 
erations whereby the States exert the gov-| 
ernmenta! powers belonging to them are 
equally exempt from taxation by the 
United States. This principle is implied | 
from the independence of the National} 
and State governments within their re-| 
spective spheres and from the provisions | 
of the Constitution which look to the} 
maintenance of the dual system. Collector | 
v. Day, 11 Wail, 113, 125, 127; Willcutts v.| 
Bunn, 282 U. S. 216, 224-225. Where the) 
principle applies it is not affected by the} 
amount of the particular tax or the ex-| 
tent of the resulting interference, but is 





chasers at first sales resell, are not taxed. 


it does not reflect a purpose to base the 


| thority it must be held that the tax im- 


bought unpledged shares of stock on the 
open market and that the only way in 
which those persons could have cashed 
their shares at par value was to place 
them on the withdrawal list. The opin- 
ion points out that a system like that 
was attempted to be used in the Dreyfus 
case would be unfair to other holders of 
unpledged stock. 


ber of the clearing house on or before 
April 2, 1929, was and is ineligible under 
Rule 313 of the Rules and Regulations of 
the Board of Trade, and By-Law 39 of 
the Clearing Corporation. 


On April 18, 1932, the petitioner made 
formal demand upon the Board of Trade 
to require the Clearing Corporation to 
rescind its action and admit the petitioner 
to membership in the Clearing Corpora- 
tion. 4 

As a result of that demand the Board 
of Trade undertook an inquiry into the 
financial responsibility of the Farmers’ 
National Grain Corporation and into the 
facts bearing on the question whether it 
is a lawfully formed and conducted co- 
operative association, and called upon the 
petitioner for information on those sub- 
jects, and has deferred action because that 
information has not been furnished. 


Inquiry Into Corporation 
By Board Questioned 


With these facts as a basis the Board 
of Trade contends that it has not been 
given sufficient time to examine into the 
matter, and the delay has been the fault 
of the Farmers’ Nationgl Grain Corpora- 
tion, and that the Board of Trade should 
be permitted to conclude this inquiry be- 
fore action is taken by this Commission. 

An inyestigation by the Board of Trade 
into the character of the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Grain Corporation and its finan-| 
cial responsibility would be futile unless) 
it is proposed to abrogate Rule 313. There 
is no basis for the conclusion that the 
Board of Trade seriously proposes to 
abolish that rule. Its representatives say 
it will give due consideration to the ques- 
tion of abrogating the rule, but there is 
nothing in this record to encourage the 
hope that such action would be taken. 


The inference we draw from the record 
is that the Board of Trade seized upon 
the complaint made to it on April 18 by 
the Farmers’ National Grain Corporation 
as a basis for attempting to uncover other 
reasons for denying the application than 
that assigned by the Clearing Corpora- 
tion, and with a view to fortifying rather 
than overturning the denial of clearing 
privileges. 

To say that this petition is premature} 
when the petitioner has been denied 
clearing privileges on the basis of a fixed 
rule of the Board of Trade would be to | 
leave the petitioner without clearing privi-| 
leges, to await an inquiry by the Board 
into matters which are wholly irrelevant | 
unless it intends to abrogate the rule. 
The Board’s position would be more per- 
suasive if it had proceeded first to con-| 
sider Rule 313 and had abrogated it and 
had then undertaken in good faith an in- 
quiry into the qualifications of the Farm- 
| ers’ National Grain Corporation. 


There is nothing to indicate that the 
Board seriously proposes to abrogate the 
| rule. On the contrary, the counsel for the 
Clearing Corporation which, as we will 


tax and that the tax wasin parta tax upon 
manufacture rather than the sale of such 
articles. But the court disposed of that 
contention using the following language on 
page 574: 

“Counsel for the Government regard it 
‘(the tax)’ as laid on manufacture, pro- 
duction or importation, or, in the alter- 
native, on any one of these and the sale. 
We think it is laid on the sale, and on that 
alone. It is levied as of the time of sale 
and is measured according to the price 
obtained by the sale. It is not laid on all 
sales, but only on first or initial sales— 
those by the manufacturer, producer or 
importer. Subsequent sales, as where pur- 





Counsel for the Government base their 
contention on the requirement that the 
tax be paid by ‘the manufacturer, pro- 
ducer or importer;’ but we thing this re- 
quirement is intended to be no more than 
a comprehensive and convenient mode of 
reaching all first or initial sales, and that 


tax in any way on manufacture, produc- 
tion or importation.” 


Similar Exemption Now 


In view of the fact that the language 
above referred to of the 1924 Act had al- 
ready received a judicial interpretation by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
prior to the adoption of sections 617 and 
626 Title IV of the “Revenue Act of 1932,” 
I think it must be regarded that the Con- 
gress used the similar language of said 
sections 617 and 626 in the Revenue of 1932 
impressed with the interpretation already 
given to the sections under consideration 
in the case of Indian Motocycle Company 
v. United States, supra, and upon that au- 





posed by the above sections of the 1932 Act 
is a tax on the sale of gasoline and not 
a tax upon its production. Morevoer, upon 
the same authority, in my opinion, it must 
be held that sales of gasoline to govern- 
mental agencies of the States or govern- 
mental purposes are not subject to the tax. 
It is nct material that the tax is required 
toebe paid by the seller. As said by the 
court in Indian Motocycle Company v. 
United States, supra, at page 579: “The 
sale and purchase constitute a single trans- 
action, in which the purchaser is an es- 
sential participant. Without that partici- 
pation the sale could not be effected. Thus, 
the trasaction falls within thes class which 
the United States cannot tax consistently 
with the constitutional principle.” 

See, also, Panhandle Oil] Company v. 
Knox, 277, U. S. 2138. 

It should be observed, however, that 


ebsolute. to those State agencies and instrumentali- 
Arose Under 1924 Act | ties as are of a strictly governmental char- 

The question in the above case arose/ acter, and does not extend to those which 

under section 600 of the Revenue Act of/ are used by the State in the carrying on 

1924 which provided in part that “there) of an ordinary private business. 

shall be levied, assessed, collected, and| South Carolina v. United States, 
aid upon the following eee sold or) U. S. 437, at p. 461. 
leased by the manufacturer, producer, or) Nature of Board 

importer, a tax equivalent to the follow-| " = 5 

ing | precentage of the price for which so| The Board of Industrial Aid _ - 

sold or leased.” (Here follows designation | Blind was created by Chapter 59 of the 

of articles subject to the tax.) | Act of the General Assembly of 1915 and 
Title 25 U. S. C. A., section 881. | is authorized, among other things, to es- 
Returns were required from persons 1i- | tablish schools for industrial training of 

able for the tax in very much the same| the adult blind, and workshops for the 


199 


All 


| this immunity or exemption extends only | 


manner as required by section 626 Title 
IV, supra, of the 1932 Act. 

Title 26 U. S.C. A., section 885. 

In fact a comparison of the correspond- 
ing sections reveals so close an analogy | 
as that the question submitted by you, I} 
think, must be regareded as settled upon | 
the authority of the above case of In- | 
dian Motocycle Company sv. United | 
States. For that reason I shall quote ex-| 
tensively from that case. Quoting from} 
page 572 of the report the court states the| 
facts and the. question growing out of 
those facts as follows: 


Motorcycle Sold to City | 

“In 1925 the plaintiff, a corporate manu- | 
facturer of motorcycles in Massachusetts, | 
sold a motorcycle of its manufacture to 
the City of Westfield, a municipal corpora- | 
tion of that Commonwealth, for use by the 
city in its police service. A tax in respect | 
of the sale was assessed and collected | 
from the plaintiff under section 600 of the 
Revenue Act of 1924, c. 234, 43 Stat. 322.) 
After due but unsuccessful effort to have | 
the same refunded, the plaintiff brought 
suit in the Court of Claims to recover the | 
money so exacted from it—the tax be- | 
ing assailed as invalid, as it had been in | 
the application for a refund, on the 
ground that it was imposed in contraven- 
tion of the constitutional immunity of the | 
State and her governmental agencies from | 
Federal taxation. The parties submitted | 
an agreed statement showing the facts 
here recited, and the Court of Claims then | 
certified to this Court the question (we| 
State its substance), where a motorcycle | 
is sold by it manufacturer to a municipal | 
corporation of a State for use by such| 
corporation in its police service, can the! 
transaction be taxed under section 600 of | 
the Revenue Act of 1924 consistently with 
the constitutional immunity of the State 
and her governmental agencies from Fed- 
eral taxation.” ’ 


The question submitted was answered | 
in the negative, that is t the transac- | 
tion could not be taxed consistently with | 
the constitutional immunity of the State 
and her governmental agencies from Fed- 
era! taxation. 

One of the obstacles to such a conclusion | 
pointed out and relied upon by the Gov- 
ernment was the fact that the manufac- | 


turer or producer was required to pay the | 
} 


|employment of suitable blind persons. 
receipts and earnings from the operation 
of the industrial schools and workshops 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.) 





point out hereafter, is merely a branch 
of the Board of Trade, has earnestly con- 
tended before the Commission that Rule 
313 is valid and should be allowed to 
stand. The contention that the applica- 
tion is premature is wholly without merit 
and the motion to dismiss the proceedings 
on that ground must be denied. 

Is the Board of Trade responsible for 
the action of the Clearing Corporation in 
denying the petitioner membership? 

The Board of Trade and the Clearing 
Corporation are separate corporations but 
on examination of their respective char- 
ters, by-laws, rules, and regulations, leaves 
no doubt that the Clearing Corporation is 
merely an agency of the Board of Trade, 
so closely affiliated that the Clearing Cor- 
poration is under the complete domina- 


« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


SEAMEN—Injuries—Action under Jones’ Act—Assumption of risk as defense— 
Assumption of risk is a good defense in a seaman’s action under the Jones’ Act 
(46 U. S. C. A. 688) for injuries sustained at a time when he was not acting under 
an order of a superior. A seaman who had gone by way of the flying bridge to the 
poop deck for a drink of water returned to his room along the well deck on the 
port side of the ship, a shorter route, with knowledge that such well deck was 
greasy and that oil was leaking thereon from valves which he passed, and was 
injured when he stepped in a pool of oil, slipped and fell upon the deck. The 
court held that he assumed the risk of being so injured in returning by way 
of the shorter route with knowledge of the oily condition of the deck instead of the 
longer, safer route which he had taken in going to the poop deck, and that sueh 
assumption of risk precluded recovery. The defense would not have been available 
to the shipowner if the seaman, at the time of the injury, had been obeying an 
order of a superior, since a seaman cannot leave his ship and is compelled to obey 
the orders of his superiors. He cannot be held to have assumed a risk forced on 
him. But such rule does not apply when a seaman acts of his own free will and is 
injured at a time and place when he is free to choose between doing what is safe 
and what is known to him to be dangerous, since in such case he is under no more 





compulsion than an employe on land. 
Holm v, Cities Service Transportation Co.; C.C. A. 2, July 18, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


State Taxation ‘ 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Tax on electric power—Interstate commerce—Current trans- 
mitted from without State— 

A State tax on the sale of electric current within its borders is not invalid, even 
though a portion of such current was brought from another State, when it appears 
that there is an inextricable intermingling on the transmission lines of current. 
brought from without and that produced within the State; a State has power to 
tax local sales of current carried on local distribution lines, although such current 
is the joint product of manufacture within and without the State, since the portion 
manufactured without the State has become mingled, as it were with the masg 
of property within the State; rules applied to South Carolina power tax on current 
transmitted from Georgia plant, in case where such current was “stepped down” 
before being delivered to purchaser; rules applied, under circumstances disclosed 
in case where current was delivered at same high voltage as when brought withir 
the State-—South Carolina Power Co. v. South Carolina Tax Commission. (D. C., 
E. D. 8. C.)\—7 U. 8. Daily, 982, July 26, 1932. 


By-laws 39 of the Clearing Corporation 
is as follows: “Qualified stockholders 
should be * * * (c) registered corporations 
qualified to trade in their own names 
under the rules of the Association (Asso- 
ciation meaning Board of Trade).” Rule 
313 of the Board of Trade rules is as fol- 
lows: 


Grain Exchange Declared 


Responsible for Action 


“The Clearing House may prescribe the 
qualifications of its own members. Corpo- 
rations registered under Rule 226, which 
were members of the Clearing House on 
April 2, 1929, may be members of the Clear- 
ing House for the purpose of clearing com- 
modities only. No partnership may be a 
member of the Clearing House unless it is 
registered under Rule 226, and unless two 
of its general partners are members of 
the Association. No person or firm shall 
become a member of the Clearing House 
until approved by the Board.” 

Mr. Lindley, president of the Clearing 
Corporation, testified that the petitioner's 
application for membership in the Clear- 
ing Corporation was denied because of By- 
law 39 of the Clearing Corporation, and 
Rule 313 of the Board of Trade. It is ob- 
vious that the rules which were invoked 
to deny clearing privileges to this peti- 
tioner were established by the Board of 
Trade. 


As will be pointed out later, the clearing 
facilities are essential to the enjoyment by 
Board of Trade members of full trading 
privileges. It is obvious that the Board 
may not avoid responsibility for a denial 
of these privileges by setting up such an 
agency as the Clearing Corporation to 
handle that branch of the business. 


The Board of Trade established the 
rules which resulted in the denial of clear- 
ing privileges to the petitioner. It has the 
power at any time to abolish these rules 
and open the way to the petitioner to 
membership in the Clearing Corporation, 
or establish some method of clearing 
‘trades within the Board of Trades itself. We’ 
have no doubt that the Board of Trade 
is responsible for the denial of this priv- 
ilege and may be called to account by this 
Commission under the law for that denial. 

III.—Is the clearing of trade a privilege 
within the meaning of section5 (c) of the 
Grain Futures Act? 

Section 5 (c) of the Grain Futures Act 
proposes that as a condition of contract 
market designation, the Governing Board 
of a Board of Trade must “not exclude from 
membership and any and all privileges 
on such Board @f Trade, any duly author- 
ized representative of any lawfully formed 
and conducted cooperative association of 
producers.” 


Machinery Required 


For Clearing Trades 


The testimony shows that as a practical 
matter,-dealing in grain futures requires 
some machinery for clearing trades. Un- 
less that is provided, a member fo the 
Board of Trade can not carry on his future 
trading business on theBoard. With any 
volume of business it would be wholly im- 
practicable for a member of the Board to 
attempt to make individual settlements. 

The clearing of trades is an absolute 
necessity to the substantial enjoyment of 
Board of Trade operations. It is true that 
if a member of the Board of Trade is not 
a member of the Clearing Corporation, his 
trades may be cleared for him by a mem- 
ber of the Clearing Corporation, but only 
on the payment of compensation, and the 
granting of a privilege upon payment of 
compensation is not a granting of the full 
privileges of the Board as contemplated by 
section 5 (c) of the Grain Futures Act. 

The record clearly establishes the neces- 
sity of clearing facilities and the disad- 
vantages which those dealers must suf- 
fer who do not have the free use of clear- 
ing facilities. At the time Grain Futures 
Act was passed, the Clearing House was 
not a separate corporation but was part of 
the Board of Trade, and that fact adds to 
the reasonableness of the view that Con- 
gress regarded clearing as an essential 
privilege of Board of Trade membership. 

IV.—Are incorporated cooperative asso- 
ciations of producers entitled to Board of 
Trade membership and privileges in their 
corporate capacities? 

This raises the question as to the valid- 
ity of Rule 313 of the Board of Trade 
which denies membership in the Clear- 
ing Corporation to the petitioner merely 
because it is a corporation. Rule 100 of 
the Board of Trade limits membership to 
male persons. Regulations 1061 and 1060 
of the Board provide that members of 
the Board may register their member- 
ships in the name of the corporation. 

Under these rules and others (see Ruie 
225), this makes the corporation for all 
practical purposes a m@mber of the Board 
of Trade, and its individual officers who 
hold the memberships registered in the 
corporate name merely act as agents of 
the corporation on the Board. 


Corporation Denied Right 
To Trade in Futures 


Such an arrangement entitles the cor- 
poration to trade in its own name on the 
Board in cash grain, but it may not deai 
in its own name in futures unless, as a 
corporation, it had clearing privileges 
prior to April 2, 1929, for the reason that 
as a corporation it has no clearing priv- 
ileges and trades in futures on the Board 
of Trade must be made in the name of 
a clearing member (Rule 200). 

Two officers of the Farmers’ National 
Grain Corporation are members of the 
Board, but their memberships: are regis- 
tered in the name of the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Grain Corporation. Apparently, 
they are not eligible to trade in their 
own names. 
Corporation renders ineligible to the Clear- 
ing Corporation individual members of 











By-Law 39 of the Clearing | 


Case of Farmers 


National Grain Corporation 


the Board whose memberships on the 
Board do not qualify them to trade in 
their own names, which we assume re- 
lates to individuals who have registered 
their memberships in the name of their 
corporations. 

Consequently, the officers of the Farm- 
ers’ National Grain Company who hold 
memberships on the Board registered in 
the name of their corporation are not 
eligible to membership in the Clearing 
Corporation. There is no way the Farm- 
ers’ National Grain Corporation, even 
with its registered membership on the 
Board, can trade in futures on the Board 
except through another member with 
clearing privileges, and to make any trade 
in futures the Farmers’ National is re- 
quired to pay a commission to some clear- 
ing member for the use of its name on 
the Board and for clearing the trade. 

The result is that the Farmers’ Na- 
tional is denied one of the essential privi- 
leges on the Board because it is a cor- 
poration. It cannot even trade in fu- 
tures in its own name on the Board be- 
cause it has not the clearing privilege. 
Partnerships are allowed clearing privi- 
leges if two of their partners are mem- 
bers. 


Marketing Act Pending 


When Rule Was Enacted 


Rule 313 of the Board, excluding from 
clearing privileges corporations not hav- 
ing membership prior to April 2, 1929, is 
a recent rule. The fact that the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act, providing for the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation with co- 
operative membership and grain opera- 
tions with funds supplied by the Govern- 
ment, was pending in 1929 may have had 
some relation to the change in the rule. 

Section 5 (e) of the Grain Futures Act 
borbids contract markets from excluding 
from membership and all privileges on the 
Board of Trade any duly authorized rep- 
resentative of any lawfully formed and 
conducted cooperative association of pro- 
ducers having adequate financial respon- 
sibility. The law makes no distinction 
between cooperative partnership associa- 
tions and cooperative incorporated asso- 
ciations. A 

The reference in this section to duly 
authorized representative means what it 
says and that the persons who actually go 
upon the Board of Trade to conduct trans- 
actions for a cooperative association shall 
act in a representative capacity for their 
principal. The phrase in section 5 (e) 
which reads, “having adequate financial 
responsibility,” refers to the responsibility 
of the cooperative association and not to 
that of its representatives. This provision 
of the law merely recognizes the fact 
that a corporation may act only through 
other persons and it cannot be present on 
a Board of Trade except through the 
person of a human being. 

Leaving to corporations registered prior 
to April 2, 1929, full clearing and other 
privileges and denying such privileges to 
a cooperative association applying since 
that date, would have the effect of defeat- 
ing the purpose of Congress. 

The agrument that the rule is uniform 
and that therefore it is permissible under 
the law is fallacious. It is not open to the 
contract market to adopt a rule, even 
though it be uniform, which has the ef- 
fect of denying to a great body of incor- 
porated cooperative associations essential 
privileges of the contract market. Eeven 
if the rules of the respondents did permit 
individual officers, agents of the Farmers’ 
National Grain Company, to obtain per- 
sonal memberships in the Clearing Cor- 
poration, it would not satisfy the situa- 
tion. 

Memebders of the Clearing Corporation 
must be persons financially responsible. 
The individual officer or agent of a co- 
operative association would have to be 
financially responsible and personally and 
individually show the required financial 
responsibility and other qualifications. 

Such a system would work satisfactorily 
in the case of stock corporations nonco- 
operative in their nature, whose primary 
business is to conduct operations on the 
Board for the account of others with a 
view to making a profit out of commis- 
sions. As a practical matter, corporations 
of that nature usually have one or more 
individuals with a large investment in 
the corporation who are able and willing 
to show the requisite personal financial 
responsibility, and to stand individually 
responsible for the operations conducted 
in their names but really for the ac- 
count of their corporations. 


Individual Responsibility 


In Case of Cooperatives 

A different practical condition exists in 
the case of cooperatives. Their member- 
ship is made up of producers of agri- 
cultural commodities. Their agents and 
in Chicago conducting 
their business on the Board must have 
honesty and character, it is true, but they 
need not be, and, as a practical matter 
ordinarily would not be men of large in- 
dividual fortunes, but if they happen to 
be that, they would have no such pre- 
ponderant individual interest in the finan- 
cial operations of a large cooperative as 
to justify their pledging their personal 
fortunes as spomsors for the cooperative 
operations. 

It is essential that the incorporated co- 
operative .association as such shall itself 
enjoy the full privileges of trading on 
the contract market and section 5 (e) of 
the statute seems to so provide. 


V.—Does the petitioner meet the. re- 
quirements of section 5 (e) for Board of 
Trade membership and privileges? 

There is no definition in the Grain Fu- 
tures Act of a “lawfully formed and con- 
ducted cooperative association of pro- 
ducers.” In section 1 of the Capper-Vol- 
stead Act (Act of Feb. 18, 1922) in de- 
scribing cooperative organizations, it is 
provided that in order to enjoy the bene- 
fits of the Capper-Volstead Act it must 
appear that such associations are operated 
for mutual benefit and either that no 
members is allowed more than one vote be- 
cause of the amount of his stock, or that 
the association does not pay dividends in 
excess of 8 per cent per annum, and in any 
case that they comply with the require- 
ment that such association shall not deal 
in the products of nonmembers to an 
amount greater in value than such as are 
handled for members. 

Cooperative associations of producers of 
agricultural products are not granted ex- 
emption from the anti-trust laws by the 
Capper-Volsteaa Act unless they comply 
with the conditions of that statute. There 
was some discussion in this case as to 
whether the Grain Futures Act in describ- 
ing “lawfully formed and conducted asso- 
ciations of producers” intended that they 
should have the qualities and characteris- 
tics described in the Capper-Volstead Act, 
and as to whether this petitioner’s opera- 
tions were o2 such a nature as to subject 
it to the penalties o1 the anti-trust laws 
if it does not conform to the requirements 
set forth in section 1 of the Capper-Vol- 
stead Act. 

It is enough to say that for the pur- 


representatives 
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| Personal Income Tax Law 


Held Invalid in Tennessee 


Nashville Tenn., July 25. 

The Tennessee Supreme Court has held 

invalid, the personal income tax law en- 

acted by the 1931 Legislature (P. A. 1931; 
2d Ex, Sess., Chap. 20). 


Application of New Tax 
On Stock Sales Clarified 


In The Unitea States Daily of July 22, 
it was erroneouszy stated that a certifi- 
cate transferring one share of $1 stock 
would be taxed 10 cents and that a cer- 
tificate transferring 100 shares of the same 
$1 stock also would be taxed at 10 cents 
and not 10 cents on each of the $1 shares. 
The statement should have said that such 
a rule applied to original issues of stock. 


pose of this case we have concluded to 
proceed on the theory that to be a lawfully 
organized and conducted cooperative asso- 
ciation within the meaning of the Grain 
Futures Act the petitioner must show a 
compliance with the requirements of sec- 
tion 1 of the Capper-Volstead Act. 

We also proceed on the assumption that 
the burden of proof is upon the petitioner 
to show a substantial compliance with the 
requirement that it is a lawfully formed 
cooperative association of producers, com- 
plying with the conditions in section 1 of 
the Capper-Volstead Act and section 5 (e) 
of the Graii. Futures Act. 


Cooperative Declared 


To Be Lawfully Formed 


¢ (a) Is the petitioner a lawfully formed 
cooperative association of producers? 

The first consideration in this connection 
is the fact that the stockholders of the 
Farmers’ National Grain Corporation (see 
its certificates of incorporation, section 2, 
4th paragraph) are not individual pro- 
ducers, but cooperative associations of 
producers meeting the requirements of 
the Capper-Volstead Act. 


The question whether a cooperative as- 
sociation whose membership or stock- 
holders consist of cooperative associations 
instead of individual producers is a co- 
operative association qualified under the 
Capper-Volstead Act was submitted,by the 
President to the Attorney General in 1930, 
and on Aug. 11, 1930, the Attorney General 
answered that question in the affirmative 
(36 Ops. A. G. 326, 336-340). That opinion 
has stood unquestioned by either the ex- 
ecutive or legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment for nearly two years. 

The officers charged with the adminis- 
tration of the Capper-Volstead Act, the 
Grain Futures Act, and the Agriculturai 
Marketing Act, have accepted that con- 
struction of the law. It is well settled that 
the construction placed upon a statute by 
‘the executive officers charged with its en- 
forcement will be persuasive on the courts 
in doubtful cases. This Commission does 
not feel bound as a matter of law to fol- 
low the opinion of the Attorney General 
in the performance of its duties under 
the Grain Futures Act, but, nevertheless, 
we agree with the conclusions expressed 
in the Attorney General’s opinion. 

While no complete proof has been offered 
that each cooperative association which 
holde*stock in the Farmers’ National Grain 
Corporation Is a cooperative association 
meeting the requirements of the Capper- 
Volstead Act, we think it wholly unrea- 
sonable to require the petitioner in the 
first instance to cover that ground by 
proof. Its articles of incorporation re- 
quire it to limit its stockholders to such 
associations, and the presumption is that 
@ corporation acts only within its powers 





in the absence of proof to the contrary 
(see United States v. American Livestock 
Commission Co., 279 U.S. 435, 437). 

The by-laws of the petitioner also direct 
that it shall not pay dividends in excess 
of 8 per cent per annum on its capital 
stock and that it shall not deal in prod- 
ucts of nonmembers to an amount greater 
in value than such as are handled by 
it for members. In these respects, so far 
as its articles and by-laws are concerned, 
and so far as its actual membership is 
concerned, it complies with the require- 
ments of the Capper-Volstead Act. 


Corporation Asserted 
Legally Conducted 


(b) Is the petitioner a lawfully con- 
ducted cooperative association of pro- 
ducers as prescribed in section 5 (e) of the 
Grain Futures Act? 


is not, because it alleges that more than 
50 per cent of the petitioner’s business 
is transacted for nonmembers. A state- 
ment of the operations of the petitioner 
from March 1, 1930, to Dec. 31, 1931, was 
introduced in evidence. ring the period 
covered by that statement it appears that 
the petitioner did not deal in products 
of nonmembers ‘to an amount greater in 
value than such as were handled by it 
for members if the business handled by 
it for the Grain Stabilization Corporation 
be not counted as nonmember transac- 
tions. 


On the other hand, if the business han- 


for the Grain Stabilization Corporation 
| must be treated as business for nonmem- 
bers, it wfll follow that petitioner is not 
a lawfully conducted cooperative associa- 
tion, on our assumption that the condi- 
tions in section 1 of the Capper-Volstead 
Act must be complied with. 

While no detailed statement of the 
business of the petitioner for the period 
from Dec. 31, 1931, to April 11, 1932 (the 
date when it applied for clearing privi- 
leges), has been presented, it must be as- 
sumed from what took place at the hear- 
ing that during that period the operations 
of the petitioner for the Grain Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation were such that, count- 
ing Grain Stabilization transactions as 
nonmember transactions, more than half 
of the petitioner’s operations were for 
nonmembers. 

This raises the question whether opera- 
tions for the Grain Stabilization Cor- 
poration must be counted as nonmember 
transactions within the meaning of para- 
graph 3 of section 1 of the Capper-Vol- 
stead Act. 


Exemption of Cooperative 
Operations Discussed 


To decide this question it is necessary 
to consider the purpose of that provision 
of the Capper-Volstead Act, which pre- 
scribes that such associations shall not 
deal in the products of nonemembers to 
an amount greater in value than such 
as are handled by it for members. 

The primary purpose of the Capper- 
Volstead Act was to exempt the coopera- 
tives of the class herein defined from 
certain provisions of the antitrust laws. 
Congress was willing to grant that ex- 
emption upon certain conditions, one of 
which was that the associations should 
not by their combinations or monopolistic 
methods be allowed to handle nonmember 
products beyond the limit stated. Some 
of the State laws providing for the or- 
ganization of cooperative marketing as- 
sociations did not limit the extent to 
which they could deal in nonmember 
products, and that may account for the 
limitation. contained in paragraph 3 of 
section 1 of the Capper-Volstead Act. 

It was yo these exemptions from the 
operation 4of the antitrust laws in mind 
that Congress imposed that limitation. 
It was willing that cooperatives should 
make combinations and conduct business 
in a way which otherwise would have 
been obnoxious to the provisions of the 
antitrust laws, only if their operations 
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State Tax Upheld 


On Current Sent 
From Other State 


Final Order Signed in Case 
Involving Taxability in 
South Carolina of Power 
Generated in Georgia 


Charleston, 8. C. 
‘SoutH CAROLINA PowErR Co. 


Vv. 
SoutH CaroLttina TAX COMMISSION ET AL. 
Broap ae Power Co. 


QUERY ET AL. 
LexIncton WaTER Power Co. 
v. 
QUERY ET AL. 
District Court, E. D., South Carolina. 

On final hearing, 

Hacoop, Rivers & Younc and Marvin, 
THompson & McWuxortm, for South 
Carolina Power Company; Etxiotr, Mc- 
Larn, Warptaw & Exuiorr and TRAvIs, 
Paxson, WatLace & PxiuBin for Broad 
River Power Company and Lexington 
Water Power Company; JoHN M. DANIEL, 
Attorney General. of South Carolina, 
and J. Fraser Lyon for defendants. 

Before Parker and Nortxcort, Circuit 
Judges, and Cocuran, District Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 
July 21, 1932 


Parker, Circuit Judge——These cases 
were before us some months ago on appli- 
cations for interlocutory injunctions; and 
the legal questions involved were carefully 
considered at that time. See 52 Fed. (2d) 
515. The orders denying interlocutory in- 
junctions were affirmed on appeal to the 
Supreme Court. —— U. S. ——, 52 Sup. Ct. 
Rep. 494. On final hearing the facts have 
been stipulated; and, in our opinion, they 
are not materially different from the facts 
as found on the applications for interlocu- 
tory injunctions. 





The Board of Trade contends that it} 


dled by the petitioner during that period) 


No extended discussion of the case is, 
therefore, required. For the reasons stated 
in our original opinion, we think that we 
should deny the injunctions prayed and 
dismiss the bills. So far as the questions 
raised under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution are concerned, we are forti- 
ified in our conclusion by the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the case of 
Utah Power & Light Co. v. Pfost ——, U. S. 
——, 52 Sup. Ct. Rep. 548. 

eo ee 


We desire to notice one question raised 
on the final hearing of the South Caro- 
lina Powgr Company’s case which was 
not raised on the application for inter- 
locutory injunction. This question relates 
to the tax on so much of its current as is 
sold to the Seminole, Aiken, Langley and 
Graniteville Mfg. Co. mills and to the 
towns of McCormick and Bamberg. With 
respect to the current sold to the mills, 
it appears that this is supplied to them 
by wires connecting with the wires of the 
power company carrying high voltage cur- 
rent from its Stevens Creek plant. 

Wires from the high tension wires run 
to transformers owned by the mills; and 
the current is’ there stepped down and 
measured on the low voltage side of the 
transformers. In the case of the. town of 
McCormick, a high voltage transmission 
line delivers current to it from the Stevens 
Creek plant. Before reaching McCormick, 
however, this line delivers current, with 
voltage reduced through transformers, to 
consumers in four municipalities. The 
town of McCormick receives the current 
at the high voltage, reduces it, and sells 
it to consumers. In the case of the town 
of Bamberg, the voltage of the current 
is reduced by the company, but the cur- 
rent is sold by the town to the ultimate 
consumers. 


++ + 

We do not think that any of these spe- 
cial circumstances bring the current sold 
under the protection of the Commerce 
Clause of the Constitution. The power 
company is engaged in selling current lo- 
cally within the State of South Carolina; 
and the tax complained of is imposed on 
Sales in ihe course of this business. 

Of course, the State may not tax the 





tricity; but after the interstate’ journey 
of the current is ended and it becomes 
mingled with the current which the power 
company distributes and sells within the 
State, its sale unquestionably becomes 
subject to taxation by the State. 

The power company’ has a great system 
of lines within the State of. South Caro- 
lina for the transportation and sale of 
electric current; and, when the current 
brought in from without the State reaches 
the lines used for this purpose, its in- 
terstate cnaracter is ended and it becomes 
subject to tax in the same manner as 
current produced within the State. 

+ + 


+ 

The bill of complaint of the power com- 
pany shows that there is an inextricable 
|intermingling on its transmission lines 
of the current brought froni without and 
that produced within tHe State. In one 
place in the bill it is said: “The electric 
energy brought from the State of Georgia 
and the electrical energy generated in 
complainant’s steam plant in Charles- 
ton are fed into the interconnected 
transmission system of the complain- 
ant, the meeting point of these two 
sources of supply being indefinite and 
changing from instant to instant.” 

And at another place it is said: ‘The 
demands of complainant’s various cus- 
tomers in South Carolina occur on vari- 
ous transmission and distribution lines in 
such State, and these demands are sup- 
plied from the generating plants at 
Charleston, South Carolina, and Stevens 
Creek, Georgia (except that in the case 
of deficiency of flow in the Savannah 
River this demand to the extent of such 
deficiency is supplied from the system of 
the Georgia Power Company). There is 
thus created a continuing, combined de- 
mand on those two generating plants lo- 
cated in different States which exists 
throughout the om interstate system.” 

+ + 


Certainly, if these allegations are ac- 
cepted, there can be no ouestion as to the 
power of the State to tax the local sales of 
current made from its current carried on 
its local distribution lines, which is the 
joint product of manufacture within and 
without the State for; such current has 
thus become mingled, as it were, with the 
mass of property within the State, and as 
such is subject to State taxation. Askren 
v. Continental Oil Co. 252 U. S. 444; Gen- 
eral Oil Co. v. Crain 209 U. 8. 211. 

It is said, however, that notwithstand- 
ing the allegations of the bill, we should 
find that the current supplied to the town 
of McCormick is carried by a line not con- 
nected with any producing plant in South 
Carolina, and is therefore not mingled 
with any current producedwithin the 
State, and that the mills, while on a line 
connected with the producing plant at 
Charleston, S. C., are not reached by the 
current produced at that point, 

Even if this be assumed, we do not think 
that the position of the power company is 
helped. The fact remains that the lines 
which supply the town of McCormick and 
the mills in question are lines maintained 
for the local distribution --:d sale of electric 
current; and when brought in from an- 
other State is placed on these lines for lo- 
cal distribution and sale, it loses its inter- 
state character. And it makes no differ- 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) } Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 


interstate transmisison or sale of elec-'* 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Correction Asked |EstateIs Refused |New Action Urged 


In North Carolina 
— Utilities Order 


Exception Taken to State- 
ment About Special Rate 
Investigation Made -by 
‘Neighboring State’ 


Raleigh,'N. C.,’ July 25. 

W. J. Cormack, former execuive of the 
South Carolina Power Rate Investigating 
Committee, has taken exception to a state- 
ment contained in a recent order of the 
North Carolina Corporation Commission, 
calling upon the public utilities in the lat- 
ter State to reduce their rates, according 
to a letter received by Chairman W. T. 
Lee of the Corporation Commission. 

(The order of the North Carolina Com- 
mission was printed in full text in the is- 
sue of July 25.) 

Mr. Cormack declares that the state- 
ment asserting that “in one State” the 
expenditure of $50,000 for a special inves- 
tigation of utility rates accomplished no 
tangible results obviously refers to South 
Carolina and that this is “a distorted 
statement of fact.” He asks that the North 
Carolina Commission reconsider its order 
“and delete the objectionable reference to 
the South Carolina Power Rate Investi- 
gating Committee, or so amend it that the 
“true statement of facts be set forth 
therein.” 


Objections Outlined 

After quoting the paragraph to which 
objection is taken, Mr. Cormack’s letter 
follows in full text: 

While no specific reference is made, evi- 
dently the paragraph intends to imply that 
South Carolina is the “neighboring State” 
held up for comparison, as this State is 
the only neighboring commonwealth which 
comes near the category mentioned. In 
1931 (not two years ago) the General As- 
sembly of South Carolina appropriated 
$50,000 for a special investigation of the 
rates. charged by electrical utilities doing 
business in this State, and the result of 
that investig@ition was the enactment this 
year of a new regulatory act giving the 
Railroad Commission of South Carolina 
broader additional powers and carrying an 
appropriation of $35,000 (not $36,000). 

The writer of this communication is ad- 
dressing you as a private citizen of this 
State and as the former executive secre- 
tary of the South Carolina Power Rate 
Investigating Committee, which ceased to 
function Jan. 19, 1932. 


Misstatement Claimed 
The paragraph quoted in the foregoing 
contains a probable unconscious misstate- 
ment of fact when it proclaims that any 
one attached to the former South Carolina 


Power Rate Investigating Committee has) 
“publicly admitted it (the committee) had | 


no evidence upon which to support its 
findings.” Neither the committee, any 
member of the committee, or any employe 
of the committee has made any such 
statement, as far as can be ascertained. 
The findings of the committee, while par- 
tially ex parte, can be supported and bol- 
stered by factual evidence, collected and 
correlated by experts in the employ of the 
committee. There has been no occasion 
since the report of the committee was 
made to the General Assembly to test the 
validity of these findings. Therefore, no 
man nor agency can, without distortion of 
fact, state that these findings cannot be 
supported by evidence. 

The paragraph further states that an 
additional $36,000 was appropriated for the 
Railroad Commission of this State to com- 
plete the survey began by the former In- 
vestigating Committee. As a matter of 
fact, the General Assembly of this State 
enacted a very comprehensive regulatory 
law largely expanding the powers of the 
Railroad Commission, and an appropria- 
tion of $35,000 was made for the purpose 
of having a comprehensive regulation of 
these utilities which, of course, includes 
an investigation of rates. 


Extent of Report 


It might interest your Commission to 
know that the report made by the former 
South Carolina Power Rate Investigating 
Committee was a very comprehensive doc- 
ument, dealing with the entire utility sit- 
uation in this State, of which rates were 
apart. Eminent authority has stamped it 
as one of the most authoritative and com- 


oe surveys made in the Southeast, if not | 


the whole country. 

The five major electrical utilities oper- 
ating in this State filed with the former 
investigating committee their inventories 
of physical propexties, and the total value 
of these properties as given by them 
amounted to $144,661,940. The committee, 
after a thorough investigation, reduced 
these properties to what it thought is a 
basis of present fair values and listed 
them at $66,888,097, or making a reduction 
of $77,773,843. * * * 

In adglition to these physical values the 
investigating committee found, according 
to its accountanis, that four of the com- 
panies—Broad River Power Company, 
Carolina Power & Light Company, Duke 
Power Company, and the South Carolina 
Power Company—had “watered stock” to- 
talling $63,885,672. * * * 

Reason for Findings 

Predicated upon these findings, the 
committee recommended to the General 
Assembly of South Carolina and to the 
Railroad Commission of South Carolina 
that material reductions should be made 
in the rates charged consumers of electric 
current in this State, because the com- 
mittee believed firmly that the companies 
are making more than a true return upon 
the present fair value of their properties. 

This report was based upon an investi- 
gation commenced and completed within 
the short period of five months, entailing 
intensive work upon the part of the com- 
mittee and its employes. Although the 
survey was made under high pressure, it 
was carefully and expertly done. The 
findings, the committee believed and stil 
believes, can not be overturned in any 
court should they come to a hearing in 
such a court. 

The General Assembly of South Caro- 
lina, by almost a unanimous vote in both 
Houses, sustained the view of the commit- 
tee and the result was the passage of the 


model regulatory act now upon the books : 


of the State of South Carolina. 


Results of Report 

Resulting from this report is the present 
Electrical Utilities Division of the Rail- 
road Commission of South Carolina, which 
is now developing scientific and accurate 
studies into the rate structures of the 
various companies. It might interest the 
North Carolina Corporation Commission 
to know that, within the short period of 
two months, this Division. has been able 
to prepare its initial report on rate revi- 
sions. It is believed that the new activity 
will have at least four other reports ready 
for review by the Railroad Commission 
before the first of the year. 

Therefore, the people of South Carolina 
are persuaded that their public servants 
are working scientifically, and upon a pro- 
gram which will promise material results 
to the electric consumers of South Caro- 
lina. This comprehensive work can not 
be done within a period of a few months; 
but the regulatory activities in this State 
have exceeded the expectations of its citi- 
zens by the rapidity with which their work 











Insurance Benefits 


Joint Survivorship Contract Is 
Ended If Beneficiary For feits 
His Right to Take 


Trenton, N. J., July 25. 
If the surviving beneficiary of a joint 
survivorship insurance contract forfeits | 


his right to take, the contract is neces- 
sarily at an end and the estate of the 
deceased insured may not recover the pro- 
ceeds, Circuit Court Judge Henry E. Eck- 
erman Jr., has held in a Supreme Court 
opinion dismissing two suits to collect on 
the death of a wife murdered by her hus- 
band. 

The suits were brought by Mrs: Cath- 
erine Merrity, administratrix of: the es- 
tate of her sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Swevely, 
who died of burns inflicted, it was 
charged, by her husband, Howard M. 
Swavely, who is serving a life term in 
prison. Two policies totaling $5,000 were 
involved in the litigation. The insurance 
was contracted in 1928 by the husband and 
wife, payable to the survivor. 

“Even if we concede that the two in- 
sured had no joint estate or interest in 
the insurance contract as beenficiaries be- 
cause only one could ultimately take as 
survivor, thereby terminating the expect- 
ancy of the other, nevertheless, their in- 
terest in the fund considered as a trust 
fund resulting from the failure of a bene- 
ficiary would be a joint interest resulting 
in the application of the principle of sur- 
vivorship, and the survivor having for- 
feited his rights under the policy no re- 
covery could be had by the representative 
of the deceased co-insured,” said the 
opinion. 

“It is, of course, settled by the unshaken 
voice of authority that a beneficiary in 
an insurance policy who murders the in- 
sured forfeits his rights thereunder.” 


Indiana Board Upheld 
In Water Rate Case 


Charges Fixed in Indian- 
apolis Not Confiscatory, 
Federal Court Decides 


Indianapolis, Ind., July 26.—While there 
is a difference between a fair rate of re- 
turn and a confiscatory rate for public 
utility service, a 6 per cent return for 
the Indianapolis Water Co. is not confis- 
catory, according to a decision of a three- 
judge Federal Court here, denying an 
injunction against emergency rates fixed | 
by the Public Service Commission. 


The court was composed of Circuit Judge 
Evan A. Evans and District Judges Robert 
C. Baltzell and Thomas W. Slick. 

“Water companies, because of the na- 
ture of their product and the fact that 
water is a necessity,” Judge Evans said, 
“do not suffer fluctuation in revenues as 
often as is possible in the case of other 
utilities.” 

The Commission’s order reduced the 
minimum monthly charge of the water 
company from $1.50 to $1.08 and cut $65,- 
000 from the city hydrant rentals. The 
rates were made temporary, pending final 
audit and appraisal, which Judge Evans 
— should be completed by Jan. 1, 
1933. 

He also advised water company officials 
that if future receipts do not conform to 


| estimates upon which the ruling was based, 


the company might appeal again to the 
court without prejudice. 

The value upheld by the court for the | 
rate base was $21,250,000. It was arrived 
at by taking the $19,000,000 valuation set 
out in a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States on Jan. 1, 1925, in 
the case of the Indianapolis Water Co. v. 
McCardle. To this figure the court added ; 
the estimated valuation of additions and 
betterments. The company sought a rate 


|base of not less than $25,000,000. 


| Additional Benefit Clause 


Ruled on in Minnesota 


St. Paul, Minn., July 25. 

A provision in a life insurance policy 
that the benefits will be increased to a 
specified amount if the assured is dis- 
abled by disease for a certain time and 
dies as a result thereof, but with no ad- 
ditional benefits payable if the assured 
recovers, is not objectionable in Minne- 
sota, according to a recent ruling of As- 
sistant Attorney General William H. Gur- 
nee in an opinion to the State Insurance 
Commissioner, Garfield W. Brown. 

Mr. Brown had asked if such. a pro- 
vision would constitute health insurance 
that may not be combined. in a single 
policy with life insurance. It was held 
by Mr. Gurnee that it would be life in- 
surance because the benefits are increased 
if the insured dies from certain specified 
causes. 


Occupation Tax Proposed 
On Insurers in Indiana 


Indianapolis, Ind., July 25. 

A bill (S. 435) has been introduced in 
the Indiana Legislature by Senator Lind- 
ley to levy an occupation tax of 3 per cent 
of gross annual premium receipts of insur- 
ance companies not organized under the 
laws of Indiana but doing business in the 
State. 

The tax would be reduced to 2.6 per cent 
if 30 per cent of the reserves on Indiana | 
business is invested in Indiana securities, to | 
2.3 per cent if 60 per cent is so invested, 
and 2 per cent if 75 per cent is so invested. 


conclusions of the Investigating Commit- 
tee and those to be pronounced by the} 
Railroad Commission are ,and will be 
based not upon hodge-podge assumption 
but they are and will be predicated upon | 
a firm foundation of factual and sustain- 
able evidence. 

The writer believes that your Commis- 
sion was misled either by a species of in- 
spired propaganda or by a misstatement 
of fact based upon garbled information 
received from some source unknown to 
the undersigned, or to the members of ‘his 
former Committee. , 

Position Explained . 

This letter is being written not in a 
spirit of criticism, but merely for the 
purpose of amplifying the position of the 
former Committee and clarifying the view 
of the North Carolina Corporation Com- 
mission. 

It would appear, therefore, that when 
the North Carolina Corporation Commis- | 
sion sets forth in one o* its official orders 


;@ distorted statement of fact, that, in jus- 
|tice a former agency of South Carolina 


and to the State itself, its order should 
be amended and the true facts should be 
inserted therein. 

I am, therefore, as the former executive | 
secretary of the Committee under criti- 
cism, making a formal request that your 
Commission reconsider your order and 
either delete the objecticnable reference 





to the South Carolina Power Rate Investi- 
gating Committee, or so amend it that the 
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Interstate Utility Operations 
Described at Federal Inquiry 


In Kentucky on 
Insurance Case 


Two Policyholders’ Request | 


That Court Order Accept- 
ing Bid for Inter-South- 
ern Co. Be Set Aside 


Franfort, Ky., July 25. 
' Two policyholders of the Inter-Southern 
Life Insurance Company. Henry M. John- 
son and Clarence R. Smith, Louisville, 
have tendered a petition in the Franklin 
Circuit Court, asking that the order of the 
court accepting the bid of the Kentucky 
Home Life Insurance Company for the 
assets of the Inter-Southern be set aside 
and that new bids and plans be submitted 
to the court. 

The petitioners also asked that they be 
given access to a complete list of all the 
policyholders of the company and that the 
court direct its receivers to make such 
list available. 

According to the petition, the suit was 
filed after some 40 policyholders of the 
Inter-Southern had made an investigation 
to determine the best plan for ‘policy- 
holders in working out their interest in 
the assets and affairs of the Inter-South- 
ern company. 


Mutualization Favored 


The investigation led them to the con-| 


clusion, the petition recited, that the in- 
terest of the policyholders would best be 
protected by a mutualization of the Inter- 
Southern under which plan the company 
would belong to the policyholders. 

In order to work out a mutualization 
plan with expert advice the petitioners 
asked the court to empower them to em- 
ploy expert and independent actuaries and 
advisors at an expense of not more than 


| $2,000 to aid in preparing the policyholders’ 


side of the case. 

In addition to Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Smith the committee which conducted the 
investigation for the 40 policyholders in- 
cluded Judge James P. Gregory, Clarence 
F. Thomas, former Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Kentucky, and Charles N. Boh- 
mer, president of the Security Bank, all 
of Louisville. 

Three Subjects Considered 

In making the investigation the fol- 
iowing three subjects were considered by 
the committee: 

1. The proposal by Ben S. Washer, at- 
térney, of plan for the administration 
and disposition of the Inter-Southern as- 
sets and affairs. 

2. The securing and obtaining, if pos- 


sible, of better offers for the administra- | 


tion and disposition of the Inter Southern 
assets and affairs. 

3. The feasibility of the mutualization 
of the Inter-Southern Life Insurance 
Company. 

The plan submitted by Mr. Washer re- 
sulted in the organization of the, Kentucky 
Home Life Insurance Company with the 
purpose of taking over the assets of the 
Inter-Southern. , 


Directorate Announced 


The Acting State Insurance Commis- 
sioner, Charles I. Brown, announced that 
he has received reports of the election of 
a directorate of 18 persons for the Ken- 
tucky Home Life Insurance Co. They 
are:. United States District Judge Charles 
I. Dawson, Louisville; Mayor William B. 
Harrison, Louisville; Clarence Broadbent, 
Cadiz, Ky., member of the Kentucky State 
Highway Commission; W. S. Campbell, 
Louisville, manager of Kentucky & In- 
diana Terminal Railroad; Hugh J. Caper- 
ton, Louisville, director of Fidelity & Co- 
lumbia Trust Co.; Julius H. Barnes, Du- 
luth, Minn., chairman of the board of 


the Missouri, State Life Insurance Co,; | 


Frank Cohen, New York, vice president, 
Lloyds Casualty Co.; Albert M. Greenfield, 
Philadelphia, chairman of the board of 
Bankers Securities Corp.; S. Lewis Guth- 
rie Bardstown, Ky., cashier, Farmers 
Bank & Trust Co.; 
Louisville, president of Herrmann Sand 
Co.; Donald McDonald Jr., Louisville, 


chairman of the board of B. F. Avery & | 


Sons; Edward J. Miller, Louisville, E. J. 


Miller & Co., insurance; Dale Parker, New | 


York, president of the London-American 
Corp.; Harry G. Sundheim, Philadelphia, 
attorney; Ernest T. Trigg, president of 


| John Bucas & Co.; Benjamin S. Washer, 


Louisville, attorney; Ben Williamson Jr., 
Ashland, Ky., executive vice president, 
Second National Bank of Ashland; and 
Maurice L. Wurzel, Philadelphia, vice 
president of the Bankers Bond & Mort- 
gage Co. of America. 


Managers Are Appointed 
For Nebraska Hail Insurer 


Lincoin, Nebr., July 25. 
The State Insurance Commissioner, Lee 
Herdman, has announced the appoint- 


ment of M. Witzenburg of Blue Springs, | 


and F. A. Wood of Grand Island to take 
charge of the affairs of the Lincoln Hail 
Insurance Company, which was taken 
over by the State Insurance Department 


| following charges against managing offi- 


cers. Mr. Witzenburg was _ formerly 
president of the Nebraska Farmers’ Union, 
and Mr. Wood was for some years man- 
ager of the Farmers’ Cooperative Hail In- 
surance Co. - 

Commissioner Herdman said the two 
appointees would manage and conduct the 
business of the assessment company until 
the annual meeting of the policyholders 
in January, when the future of the com- 
pany will be determined. Their principal 
work will be adjustment of loss claims 
and collection of payments from policy- 
holders. 


Ruling on Compensation 


Is Modified in Nebraska | 


Lincoln, Nebr. July 25. | 


The State Compensation Commissioner, 
Cecil E. Matthews, who recently advised 
cities that street commissioners are not 
under the Nebraska workmen’s compensa- 


tion law, has announced that he proposes | 


to modify this ruling by holding that such 
officers may be brought under the Act at 
the election of the employer. Farm and 
domestic labor are exempted from the Act, 


he explained, but these classes can come | 


under the law if the employer so chooses. 
Mr. Matthews believes the courts will hold 
there should be no legal discrimination be- 


under the law. Street commissioners were 


| excluded in the former ruling by Mr. Mat- 


thews because they are in a class “ap- 
pointed or elected” for a fixed term. 


State Officers to Speak 
At Convention of Agents 


New York, N. ¥., July 25.—Insurance | 
Commissioner Charles D. Livingston of | 


Michigan, president of the National Con- 


vention of Insurance Commissioners, and | 


George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent of 


; Insurance of New York, have accepted in- 
vitations to address the annual conven-| ti 


tion of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents to be held at Philadelphia 


is being accomplished. The findings and| true statement of facts beset forth therein.) Sept. 20-23. 


j cent in 1929 and 86.96 per cent in 1930 of the 


|the quantity disposed of was moved across | 
F. J. Herrmann, | 





}one in St. Louis? 


| Campbell, 


tween classes of employes who may come | Foxes, Couspeny, ie 


| curities Corporation and the 
| & Light Corporation to the Power & 


| ized by Electric Bond & Share Company on 
| Sept. 10, 1912, four days after the Utah Power 


; continues to control it up to the present 





Organization of Utah 


Power & Light Com- 


pany Also Outlined in Testimony 


T THE commencement of its examination of the Utah Power & Light Company 
and its subsidiary, Western Colorado Power & Light Company, members of the 
Electric Bond & Share Company group, the Federal Trade Commission on June 


15 heard testimony by Harry H. Carter 


and Albert A. Hartley, examiners. Mr. 


Carter testified relative to the interstate operations of the company in the sale of 
electric energy and Mr. Hartley described the organization and growth of the 


company. 


Transcript of their testimony, just made available, sets forth data concerning 
the amount of power generated by the company and inflation of security accounts 
on the books of the company. Examination of-the witnesses was conducted by 
Col. William T. Chantland, associate counsel for the Commission. John F. MacLane 
appeared on behalf of the Utah company. John W. Bennett, Commission examiner, 
presided. Excerpts from Mr. Carter’s testimony follow: 


+ 

Q. State exactly in what States these com- | 
panies operate. 

A. The Utah Power & Light Company op- 
erates in Utah, Idaho and Wyoming. The! 
Western Colorado Power Company operates | 
in the State of Colorado. 

Q. Give the location of the most important 
generating plants operated by the Utah Power 
& Light Company and the generating capacity 
of such plants. 

A. The most important plants in the State | 
of Utah are located at eelon and Cutler; 
in Idaho at Oneida, Cove, Grace and Soda, 
all on the Bear River. The generating capacity 
of these plants was 243,078 kilowatts. 

Q. Kilowatts or kilowatts hours? A, Kilo- 
watts; 199,127 of which were hydroelectric and | 
42,952 steam. 

Q. That is the daily capacity? A. Yes; that 
is the daily capacity. 

Q. How much energy was generated in each 
of the years 1929 and 1930 and how much 
procured? 

A. 652,556,943 kilowatt hours were generated | 
and 269,160,518 kilowatt hours procured in 
1929, and in 1930, 527,433,922 kilowatt hours 
were generated and 258,539,124 kilowatt hours 
procured. | 

Q. In what States were these operations | 
carried on? | 

A. Energy was generated in the States of | 
Utah, Idaho, Wyoming and Colorado, and 
procured in Utah and faaho. 

+ + + | 
Q. What was the total quantity available | 
for distribution in each year? | 
A. 921,717,461 kilowatt hours in 1929 and 
785,973,046 kilowatt hours in 1930. 

Q. What per cent of electric energy was) 
generated by Utah Power & Light Company 
in the State of Utah during the years 1929 
and 1930; that is, the per cent of the total? 

A. The Utah Company generated 92.57 per 


total quantity of er generated within 
the State by all companies. 

Q. That is, you mean electric energy? A. 
That is correct. 

Q. Can you give the total quantity of 
energy disposed of and the manner in which 
it was disposed of? | 

A. The Utah Power & Light Company &nd 
the Western Colorado Power Company dis- 
posed of 921,717,461 kilowatt hours in 1929,| 
781,597,049 of which was supplied to public 
and private consumers, steam railways, and 
other companies for resale, 2,391,320 kilowatt 
hours was diverted for the companies’ own use 
and 137,729,092 kilowatt hours was lost and 
unaccounted for. In 1930 these two compa- 
nies disposed of 785,973,046 kilowatt hours, 
2,748,149 of which was diverted for the coin- 
panies’ own use, 653,238,671 kilowatt hours was 
supplied to public and private consumers, 
steam railwavs, and other companies for re- 


i= and 129,966,226 was lost and unaccounted 
| for. 


Q. What does your report show in connec- 
tion with the total amount of energy disposed 
or by these two companies in the four States 
where operations were carried on? 

A. is total energy disposed of by the| 
Utah and the Western Colorado companies 
represents 35.45 per cent of all energy disposed 
of in the four States in 1929. 

Q. And you have already stated the per- 
centage of generation ¢ Utah? A. Yes, sir. 

a 


Q. What does this comparative statement 
show with respect to energy disposed of by | 
the two companies in the State of Utah? 

A. The statement shows that of the 712,- 
212,665 kilowatt hours disposed of by all com- 
panies in the State of Utah the Western, 
Colorado Power Company and the Utah Power 
& Light Company disposed of 666,473,578 kilo- 
watt hours or 93.58 per cent. 


!Phoenix Company for the Utah Power 


| Corporation, 





Q. For what years? A. For 1929. 

Q. How many State boundaries were crossed 
by transmission lines of the Utah Power & 
Light Company? A. Two. The Utah-Idaho 
and the Utah-Wyoming State boundaries. 

Q. How many crossings? A. Eight. 

Q. What was the total interstate movement 
by the Utah Power & Light Company over 
these two State boundaries in 1929 and 1930? 

A. During 1929 there were 458,128,375 kilo- 
watt hours that moved across the two State 
boundaries and 440,427,323 in 1930. 

That is more than half as much of 
State lines? 


A. Yes, sir. 
+ + 


+ 


Excerpis from the testimony of A. A. 
Hartley follow: 


Q. For what 
which Electric Bond & Share Company was) 
the managing member, organize the Utah | 
Power & Light Company? 

A. It was organized to own and operate 
properties, control of which had been ac- 
quired by Electric Bond & Share Company 
earlier in the year 1912. | 

Q. That is by the Electric Bond & Share 
Company as a member of that syndicate? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. The articles of incorporation of the 
Utah Power & Light give it very broad power 
in the utility lime, do they not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. By whom was it incorporated? A. The 
company was organized by the following 
persons, each of whom became the holder of 
two shares of its capital stock and held of- 
ficial positions on the date of organization 
as shown above: E. M. Leaivtt, inthrop, 
Me., president and treasurer; Geoffrey Konta, 
New York City, director; Joseph Williamson, 
Augusta, Me., director; Ernest L. McLean, Au-| 

usta, Me., director; E. M. Hussey, Augusta, | 

e., director. 

Q. What was the capitalization of the com- 
pany at the time it was organized? 

A. Its capitalization was $1,000, consisting 
of 10 shares of $100 par value, Which was | 
equally distributed among the persons men- 
tioned above. 

++ +) 


Q. Did these incorporators continue to 
manage the company for any length of time? 

A. They appear to have served merely as 
agents of Electric Bond & Share Company, 
in the formation of the company. Shortly 
after its organization they gave place to the 
following, which were officers and directors 
of the company in 1931: D. C, Jackling, presi- 
dent, Salt Lake ity. 

Q. That is the Utah copper man? A. I un- 
derstand that is so. 

Q. Go ahead. 

A. W. 8S. McCormick, 
Lake City; G. E. Claflin, 
Dahl, 


urpose did the syndicate of | 


vice president, 
New York City; 
vice president, New York City; 


Salt | 
G, H, 
¥.. B. 





| Sawyer, vice president, Salt Lake City; E. P.) 31 


Summerson, treasurer and assistant secre- 


| tary, New York City; George B. Thomas, sec- | 


retary and assistant treasurer, Salt Lake City; 


| A. E. Smith, assistant secretary and assistant 


treasurer, New York City. 
Q. Now, of the directors, who were in New 
York City? A. R. E. Breed and 8S. Z. Mitchell, 
Q. And how many were in Salt Lake City, | 
without naming them? A. Eight. 
Q. And one other in Utah, and in Coio- 
rado? A. Yes, sir. | 
Q. One in Boston, one in Cleveland, and 
A. Yes, sir. | 
Q. Who was the St. Louis man? A. James| 
Q. 


And in Biston? A. Charles Hayden. 
Q. 


In Cleveland? A. J. R. Nutt, 
++ + 


Q. What other companies of Electric Bond 
& Share Company group must be considered 
to some extent in the discussion of the cr-| 
Femese tion and growth of the Utah Power & 

ight Company? 

A. Five other companies must be considered 
to some extent, namely, Utah Securities Cor- | 
poration and its successor by reorganization, 
Electric Power & Light Corporation, Utah 
estern Colorado Power | 
Company, and Utah Light & Traction Com- | 
pany. 

Q. Now, state the weablenehia: 





of Utah Se- 
ectric Power 


Light | 
Company. 
A. Utah Securities Corporation was organ- 


& Light Company was incorporated in Maine. 
Utah Securities Corporation was formed to 
act as a holding apm pany to acquire con- 
trol of Utaka Power & Light Company by 100 
per cent ownership (except for director’s quai- 
ifying shares). It continued to control Utah 
Power & Light Company from 1912 until 1925, 
when Utah Securities Corporation was reor- 
ganized to form the Electric Power & Light 
Corporation, which thereupon assumed con- 
trol of Utah Power & Light Company, and 


time, 
Q. What was the relationship of Utah Power 
Company to Utah Power & Light Company? 


A, Utah Power Company was organized by|- 





Electric Bond & Share Company and incor- 


| president of Utah Securities Corporation. 


and special fees are pai 
e. W 


| assets to total? 


;are summed together to make the total 
assets. 
| 


| that? 





porated under the laws of the State of Maine 
on Sept. 8, 1912, the same day on which the 


| Utah Pawer & Light Company was incorpo- 


rated. Utah Power Company has been used, 


jamong other things, as an intermediary for 
| the transfer of properties and tsecurities from 


and to its affiliated companies, and also for 
holding a construction contract entered into 


| by it and the Phoenix Construction Company, 


which is an incorporated construction depart- 


|ment of the Electric Bond & Share Company 


for construction work to be done by the 


& 

Light Company. 
Q. You say for “holding the construction 
contract.” Deo you mean that the payments 
were made to the Phoenix out of that com- 


|pany before the transfer was made over to 


Utah Power & Light, that is, it got the work 


;done and made the payments, and then the 


thing was moved over into Utah Power 
Light? A. Yes, sir. 
+ +. ¢ § 

Q. What was the relationship of the West- 
ern Colorado Power Company to Utah Power 
& Light ‘Company? 

A. This company is a wholly owned operat- 
ing subsidiary of Utah Power & Light Com- 
pany. It was organized by Electric Bond & 
Share Company and incorporated in the State 
of Colorado ori March 12, 1913, to take over 
the ownership and operation of properties in 
Colorado formerly owned by the Telluride 


& 


| Power Compai 


ny. 
Q. What is the relationship of Utah Light 


|& Traction Company to Utah Power & Light 


Company? 

A. Utah Light & /Traction Company is a 
direct subsidiary of the Utah Power & Light 
Company. It owns electric light and power 


| properties in Ogden, Utah, which are leased 


to the Utah Power & Light Company. It also 
owns and operates electric .railways in and 
about Salt Lake City. 

Q. Now, briefly, give the relationship be- 
tween Electric Bond & Share and these four 
companies: 

A. Electric Bond & Share Company was the 
prime mover in the formation of all four of 
these companies. The purpose of their forma- 
tion was to consolidate for operating purposes 
various electric utilities in Utah, Idaho and 
Colorado, control of which was acquired by 
the Electric Bond & Share Company in 1912, 
just prior to the formation of Utah Power 
& Light Company, Utah Securities Corpora- 
tion and Utah Power Company. 

All four companies have from the outset 
been under effective control and supervision 
of the Electric Bond & Share Company. In 
early years this control took the form of in- 
terlocking officers and directors, supervision 
and other service contracts. More recently 
this control has been strengthened by Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Company increasing its 
holdings from a large minority interest to a 
majority interest in Electric Power & Light 
successor by reorganization to 
Utah Securities Corporation. 

+ + 
- This was all done by Electric Bond & 
Share for the syndicate account? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Originally? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then they finally came into the Electric 
Power & Light? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have officers of Electric Bond & Share 
Company held important positions as execu- 


| tives of Utah Power & Light Company? 


A. Yes, sir, in 1913, S. E. Mitchell, presi- 


dent of Electric Bond & Share Company, was 


a director of Utah Power & Light Company 
and president of Utah Securities Corporation, 


; which controls Utah Power & Light Company. 


G. E. Claflin, vice president of Electric Bond 
& Share Company, was a vice president of 
Utah Power & Light Company, and a = 
M. Dahl, vice president of Electric Bond & 
Share Company, was also a vice president for 
both Utah Power & Light Company and Utah 
Securities Corporation. 

A. E. Smith, assistant secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer of Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany, was assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer for Utah Power & Light Company, 
and secretary and treasurer of Utah Securities 
Corporation. Similarly on Dec. 31, 1930, S. Z. 
Mitchell, C. E. Grosbeck, E. W. Hill, E. P. 
Summerson, A. C. Hay and H. L. Martin, all 
officers of Electric Bond & Share Company, 
were Officers of Utah Power & Light Company. 

Q. Mr. Hartley, state for the record the 
scope of the Electric Bond & Share Company's 


|} Supervision and the control over the opera- 
| tions of Utah Power & Light Company. 


A. To Jan. 1, 1923, Electric Bond & Share 
Company had no direct supervision contract 
with Utah Power & Light Company. It super- 
vised the operations of Utah Power & Light 
Company and its subsidiary, the Western 


| Colorado Power Company, the fees for such 


supervision being paid by Utah Securities Cor- 
poration, which controlled Utah Power & Light 
Company. 

Q. So that, although it had no contract, 
it yet exercised the supervision and received 
the payment? A. Yes, sir. 

Pay 


Q. All right, go ahead: A. Since Jan. 
1, 1923, Electric Bond & Share Company has 
supervised Utah Power & Light Company's 
operations under a contract directly with the 
operating company. The contracts in effect 
since Jan. 1, 1923, were two in number. The 
first one was in effect from Jan. 1, 1923, to 
Dec. 31, 1928, inclusive, and the second has 
been in effect since that date. 

The contract from Jan. 1, 1923, covered 24 
general supervision services to be paid for 


|,on the basis of percentages of gross revenues | 


of the supervised company an dspecial services 
for which special fees named in the contract 
were to be paid. The second contract in 
effect since Jan. 1, 
more detailed supervision services than special 
services, for which quet percentage fees 


hat were the company’s total assets 
as shown by its balance sheets on Dec. 6, 
1912, immediately following the opening en- 
tries on its books? A. $34,226,725. 
Q. And as shown by the balance sheet, 
Dec. 31, 1930? A. $110,900,057. 
Q. What is the character of the growth 
as indicated by the assets—the fixed assets? 


| A. Steady growth. 


Q. What was the amount of the company’s 
fixed capital in 1912 and in 1930? 

A. On Dec, 31, 
capital amounted to $22,100,000, representing 
64.13 per cent of its total assets. 
1930, its fixed capital amounted to $81,- 
733,957, representing 73.70 per cent of its 


| total assets as shown by the balance sheet. 


Q. The table that sets this out from year 


| to year is table 13 on page 81 of your report? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. This table shows the tangible property 
in one column, the intangible in another, the 
total fixed assets in another, and the, total 
assets, and then the per cent of the fixed 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How do you treat the intangibles 
reaching these percentages? 

A. The tangible property and 


in 


intangible 
xed 


Q. And it is the percentage that those 
two added together are of the total as shown 
in the fourth column, that is shown in_ the 

ercentages in the fifth column? A. That 
Ss correct. 

, > +s 
Q. What proportion of the company’s total 


| fixed capital, amounting to $78,277,485.55 as of 


Dec. 31, 1928, was acquired by purchase? 

A. A total of $37,939,402.41, or 48.46 per cent 
of the total fixed capital on Dec. 31, 1928, 
represented acquisitions by purchase from 
Dec. 6, 1912, to Dec. 31, 1929. More than half 


|of this amount was acquired on Dec. 6, 1912, 
‘and nearly all of the remainder was acquired 


during the years 1913 to 1915. 

Q. Table on page 83 shows the details of 
this item with percentages? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Showing that $22,100,000 was what was 
acquired at the organization, that being the 
stated ledger value only? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But not the cost to the syndicate, or 
the selling company? A. No, sir. 

Q. What proportion of the total fixed capi- 
tal represented charges for properties con- 
structed? 

A. Charges to fixed capital account for 
properties constructed from 1912 to 1928, in- 
clusive, amounted to $38,550,586.72, represent- 
ing 49.25 per cent of the total charges to fixed 
capital account as shown by the company’s 
books on Dec. 31, 1926. 

Q. This same table 14 on page 83 shows 
A. Yes, sir. 


(Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of July 26.) 


1929, provides for even | 


1912, the company’s fixed | 
On - Dec. | 


INSURANCE 


Rate Is Reduced | 
For Street Lighting 


Schedule for Contract Service 
Of Carolina Utility Is ° 
11 Per Cent Lower 


Raleigh, N. C., July 25. 

The State Corporation Commission has 
announced that rates of the Carolina 
Power & Light Co., for street lighting 
service, have been reduced approximately 
11 per cent, following conferences with 
the company. The reduced rates are ap- 


or longer. 

“In making the new rates applicable to 
term contracts only,” the Commission said 
in a statement, “the Commission is taking 
cognizance of the fact that public utilities 
can not be required to make initial in- 
stallations or subsequent extensions thereof 
as may be required by the cities served 
without some assurance that the service 
will “be continued for a reasonable length 
of time It has also taken into considera- 
tion the fact that term contracts are in 
general helpful to utilities in financing at 
lower money cost, which is in the public 
interest.” 


State Gasoline Control 
Opposed in Michigan 


Dealers Testify Against Pro-| 
posed Supervision by 
Utilities Board 


Lansing, Mich., July 25. 
Representative of retail and wholesale 
gasoline dealers who appeared before the 
legislative commission of inquiry into gaso- 
line prices expressed themselves against a 
proposal to place such dealers under con- 
trol of the Public Utilities Commission. 
The witnesses were questioned by the Com- 
mission regarding leases, contracts, and 
price schedules. 





plicable to term contracts for three years |: 





Individuals who have appeared before 
the Commission are: H. H. Regle, presi- 
dent of the Michigan Oil Men’s Associ- 
ation; Frank H. Brazil, business manager 
of the Retail Gasoline Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Michigan; B. F. Jones, attorney for| 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
and E. G. Reigler, retail gasoline dealer. 

Mr. Reigler testified that price cutting 
had reduced the earnings of retailers so 
low that a livelihood could not be ob- 
tained. 

Frank D. Fitzgerald, Secretary of State, 
has announced that recommendations will 
be made to the 1933 Legislature by the De- 
partment of State in favor of enactment of 
laws prescribing standards for the various 
grades of gasoline. 

Mr. Fitzgerald pointed out that the mo- 
|torist, if standard specifications were 
|placed in the statute, would receive the 
| protection of State inspection in obtain- 
ing the type of gasoline desired. Cutting 
and blending might be eliminated, at least 
| for the motorist understanding the type 
of gasoline desired, it was said. It also 
was pointed out that each company now 
establishes without restriction its own sets 
of grades, which were said to vary widely. 





Temporary Auto Rates 
Are Approved in Virginia 


Richmond, Va., Juyy 25.) 


Pending a full investigation of automo- 
bile liability and property damage rates 
in Virginia, the State Corporation Com- 
mission has fixed rates filed as of March 
22, 1932, as temporarily applicable. At 
the same time, it formally disapproved a 
new schedule of rates filed as of July 20 
which are to be the subject of investiga- 
tion. These rates were filed pursuant to 
a legislative act, effective June 20, 1932, 
which placed supervision of this class of 
rates in the hands of the Commission 
and provided for the setting up of a State 
‘rating bureau. 


Better Grapefruit Prices 
Predicted in Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rican grapefruit growers are re- 

ported in local trade circles to be some- 
what optimistic over the outlook for the 
next few months, according to a report 
from Trade Commissioner J. R. McKey. 
|San Juan. 
While there will not ‘be a very large 
;crop available for shipment, it is said ip 
{trade circles that the conditions in the 
{industry in other producing areas are such 
|that better prices are anticipated. 





Present prospects seem to indicate a 
| Sugar crop almost up to the bumper crop 
|; just ground, it is believed in the sugar 
| trade.—Department of Commerce.) 


| Argentine Wool Output 


Argentina is one of the great wool-pro- | 
ducing countries of the world. With ap- 
| proximately 44,000,000 sheep, its flocks took 
fourth place in 1930, following Russia with | 
| 112,000,000, Australia with 106,000,000, and | 
thé United States with 51,0000,000.—(De- 
| partment of Commerce.) 


‘Secretary Hyde Allots 
Emergency Road Fund_| 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 


are qualified, to ex-service men with de- 
pendents. 
The apportionment is as follows: 
| Alabama 
| Arizona .. 
! Arkansas 
| California 
| Colorado 
Connecticut 
| Delaware 
| Florida 
| Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 





$2,558,229 
1,760,771 
2,101,182 
4,667,188 | 
2,258,613 





Iowa 
Kansas 

| Kentucky .. 

| Louisiana 
Maine 

|Maryiand .. 

| Massachusetts 
Michigan 

| Minnesota 
Mississippi 

| Missouri 
Montana 

| Nebraska 
Nevada 

|New Hampshire 


3,171,504 | 
3,265,048 
2,264,637 | 
1,745,559 
1,067,079 | 
1,019,570 | 
1,716,612 | 
3,779,706 
3,368,559 | 
2,160,164 
3,753,453 
2,525,071 
2,544,773 


New Jersey 

| New Mexico .. 
|New York .... 

| North Carolin 

| North Dakota .. 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 

| Oregon 

| Penns¥vania 

| Rhode Island 

| South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee .... 
Texas .... 

| Utah ... ° 

| Vermont . | 
Virginia .. 2,256,178 | 
Washington 1,920,470 
West Virginia 

| Wisconsin 

| Wyoming ... 


2,001,740 | 
5,267,060 | 
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regulated? Series of addresses and papers 
presented at an. one © Academy of 
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T. Moon. (Its Proceedings, vol. xiv, no. 4, 
Jan., 1932.) 146 p. N. Y., Acad. of polit. 
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1932. 32-8630 
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Is intervention in Russia @ 
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Hamilton, Chas. W. First lessons in business 
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p., lus. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1932. 32-8550 
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books, 1932. 32-8577 
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se 184 p. Lond., P. 8. King ¢ Son 
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try for printers; valuable book on raw ma- 
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allied materials. 313 p., illus. N. Y., Sir 
I. Pitman, 1931. 32-8585 
Khalil, Mohamed. Bibiography of schistoso- 
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medicine. Pub. no. 1.) 506 p. Cairo, Pub, 
by Egyptian univ., 1931. 32-4161 
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author’s ms. 245 p, Lond., Allen & Unwin, 
1931. 32-5948 
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McCoy, James C. Canadians and French Amer- 
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Moore, Douglas §. Listening to music. 296 p., 
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32-8562 
Newlands, Francis G. The public papers of 
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Oughton, 1932. 32-8627 
Norton, Alma M. Teaching school music. 
48 p. Los Angeles, Calif., C. C. Crawford, 


1932. 32-8561 
Peking. National library. Short sketch of 
library of Peiping. 9 p. Peiping, Natl. 
library of Peiping, 1931. 32-4153 
Protestant Episcopal church in U. 8. A. Book 
of common prayer. Psalter. Plainsong 
Psalter; Psalms of David according to 
American Books of common prayer, pointed 
and set to Gregorian chants by Joint comm, 
on church music, under authority of Gen- 
eral convention. (Saint Dunstan ed.) 204 
. N. Y., H. W. Gray co., 1932. 32-8558 
Ross, Eleanor. Home-making helps. 124 p. 
Springfield, Mass., McLoughl! nema ,— 


Smith, Brooke. Prohibition and the Bible, the 
hn the remedy. 207 p. Brownwood, T 


‘ex., 
32. 32-8554 
Stoddard, Theo. L. 
253 p. 


Europe and our —— 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1932. 32-' 
Thompson, Geo. L, Young George Washing- 
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1932. 32-8628 
Tryon, Geo. C. Short history of a 
preference. 96 p. Lond., P. Allan, ~. 
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AND PUBLICATIONS 
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No. 1, Bur. Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. 
Labor. Price, $1.50 per year. 15-26485 
Officers of the pemy Stationed in or Near 
District of Columbia—-July 1, 1932, U. 8S. 
War Dept. Price, 5 cents per copy or 20 
cents per year. 9-35107 
Agricultural Situation—July 1, 1932, Vol. 16, 
No. 7, Bur. Agricultgral Economics, U. 8. 
Dept. Price, 25 cents’ per year. 
Agr. 26-1797 
Tung Oil—-Trade Promotion. Ser. No. 133, Bur. 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Dept. 
Commerce. Apply at Bur. 32-26089 
Insect Enemies of Cotton _ Plant—Farmers’ 
Bull., No. 1688, Bur. Entomology, U. 8. Dept. 
Agri. Apply at Bur. Agr. 32-786 
Organization and Teaching Procedure to Be 
ollowed in Evening Agri. Schools on Mar- 
keting of Tobacco—May, 1932. Monograph 
No. 16, Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Federal Farm Board. Apply. at es 
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History of Municipal University in U. S.— 
Bull. 1932, No. 2, Office of Educ., U. S. Dept. 
Interior. Apply at Office. E32- 

Care and Management of Dairy Cows—Farm- 
ers’ Bull. No. 1470. Bur. Dairy Industry. U. 
S. Dept. Agri. Apply at Bur. Agr. 32-787 

Amended Rules of Practice for the Courts of 
Equity of the U. 8.—U. 8S. Supreme Court 
of U. 8. Apply at Court. 

Agriculture, Nebraska, 15th Census of U. S.: 
1930—Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. 
Apply at Bur. 31-27053 

Retail Distribution, Masachusetts, 15th Cen- 
sus of U. S.—Distribution No. R-102, Bur. 
Consus, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Apply at 

ur. 2 =: 1 

Families, Nevada, 15th Census of U. S.: 1930— 
Bur. Census, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Apply 
at Bur. 31-28622 


v. Boston, 


Labor Review—July, 1932, Vol. 35, 


Agri. 


GET AHEAD 
by planning ahead 


Keerine within 
income is necessary to getting ahead, 
and this cannot be accomplished 
without the use of some kind of a 
financial plan, 

Only a few can do this planning by 
mental arithmetic. Most of us need 
to work it out in black and white. 

The John Haricock Home Budget 
is a simple record, easily adapted to 

your personal or household finances. 
et us send you a copy. 


=a 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPA\ 


Joun Hancock Inqumy Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the John Hancock Home 
Budget Sheet. 


POs nenitiioneet 


Street and No, 
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“Tn Massachuetts 
For Year Studied 


Stores in Food Group Do 
27 Per Cent of Volume 
For State, Analysis by 
Census Bureau Shows 


The final report on retail distribution 
for the State of Massachusetts, just is-| 
sued by the Bureau of the Census, shows 
that sales of 54,183 stores amounted to 
$2,054,975,829 during the year 1929, This 
report, published in printed form, includes | 
separate figures for each county, city, and 
town of more than 1,000 population, | 
analyzed by kinds of business. 

Of the total salesby Massachusetts re- 
tail stores, 27 per’cent consists of sales by 


iness at Retail 


‘TUESDAY, JULY 26, 1932— Ohe @uited States Baily — 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PuslisHen WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


St. Lawrence Seaway Project 
Viewed as Helpful to Trade 


Benefits to Western and Northwestern States 


{ 


Cited by Senator Bingham 


\ 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


preciation of this fact led the city of Los 


{consequently the task belongs to us.| 


Ppi, 
Florida, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey 
or New England. It will benefit part of 
New York and Pennsylvania and it will 
hurt -part. 

.On the other hand it will be of enor- 
mous benefit to the wheat-growing States 
and the corn-growing States and the mil- 
lions of people who live in Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, 
Iowa, Minnesota, the Dakotas, Kansas 
and Nebraska, and even the mountain 
States of Wyoming and Montana. What 
benefits them will eventually benefit the 
whole country. It will be at least seven 


Angeles to develop a great harbor at San| Through it a 27-foot channel will be com-/ years before the project. is concluded and 


Pedro. It. led the City of Houston, Tex., 


pleted this year. This in connection with 


in the meantime the ports and the rail- 


40 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, to de-| the Welland Canal at the other end of) roads that are going to lose’a portion of 


velop a seaway which has enabled ocean 
going steamers in great numbers to aid 
the growth and prosperity of that splendid 
city. 

in the \northern part of the United 
States are eight of our largest sea ports, 
Duluth, Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, 
Toledo, Cleveland, Erie and Buffalo. It 
is fair to call them seaports because they 


|are on those wonderful inland seas known | 
‘as the Great Lakes. 


The growth and prosperity of those cities 
has largely depended on their accessibility 


'to great freight carrying steamers which 


have brought the rich ores and the grea 
grain harvests of the Northwest to the 





the food group of stores which include | 
grocery stores, meat markets, fruit andj 
vegetable markets, fist markets, delicates- | 
sens, etc. 


ments in the automotive group, compris- | 
ing dealers in automobiles, accessories, | 
tires and batteries, and including filling | 
stations, garages, etc., had sales amount-| 
ing to $344,135,910, or 16.7 per cent of the) 
total retail sales, while the general mer-| 
chandise group, including department 
stores, variety and dry goods stores, and 
other general merchandise stores account 
for 14.7 per cent of the total, and the} 
apparel group, including clothing and fur- | 
nishing stores account for 9.5 per cent. 

xnere were 22,176 stores in the food 
group, 7,455 in the automotive, 1,930 in the 
general merchandise, and 5,339 in the ap- 
parel. 

Unit and Chain Business 

Single-chain independents reported 60.55 
per cent of the total sales, and multiunit 
independents about 14 per cent, as against 
6 per cent by local chains and 16 per cent 
by sectional and national chains. 

Approximattely 40 per cetn of all stores} 
in Massachusetts reported sales of less 
than $10,000 annually, but their aggre- | 
gate sales amounted to less than 5 per cent 
of the total retail business. 

Only 21 per cent of the stores are owned 
by corporations, and 79 per cent by pro- 
proprietorships; but the corporation stores | 
did approximately 59 per cent of the total 
busines as against 41 per cent by the pro-| 
prietorship stores. | 


The stores gave employment to 209,839 | 
employes—177,214 full-time and 32,625 
part-time, of whom 65 per cent were men, 
and 35 per cetn women. 


Operating expenses of the 54,183 stores 
in Masachusetts ,amounted’ to $480,089,593 
in 1929. Of that amount $241,099,791 went 
for salaries and wages, and the remaining 
$238,989;802 for all other operating ex-| 
penses, including $70,557,201 for sale and | 
making no allowance for ininterest on 
capital other than borrowed capital. 

General statistics on retail distribution in 
Massachusetts and its principal cities: 


Number of stores. A. Number of employes: 
Full-time, B; part-time, C: 





Cc 
32,625 


7,040 
1,046 
922 
892 
1,421 
1,126 
558 
1,573 
1,411 
206 
663 
206 
183 
176 
222 
276 
407 
591 
781 
765 
242 
289 
329 
640 
243 
3i7 
381 
416 
161 


B 

Ma‘<2chusetts 177,214 

Cities— 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Fall River 
Lowell 
Lynn 
New Bedford .... 
Somerville 
Springfield 
Worcester 
Arlington 
Brockton 
Brookline 
Chelsea .. 
Chicopee 
Everett . 
Fitchburg 
Haverhill 
Holyoke .. 
Lawrence 
Malden .... 
Medford 
Newton .... 
Pittsfield 
Quincy 
Revere ... 
Salem 
Taunton 
Waitham 
Watertown 


559 
2,378 
1,431 
1,485 

734 


Pay roll 
$241,099,791 


Net sales 
Massachusetts $2,054,975,829 
Cities— 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Fal! River 
Lowell . 
Lynn .. . 
New Bedford 
Somerville .. 
Springfield 
Worcester 
Arlington 
Brockton 
Prookline 
Chelsea 
Chicopee 
Everett 
Fitchburg 
Haverhill 
Holyoke 
Lawrence 
Malden 
Medford 
Newton . 
Pittsfield 
Quincy . 
Revere 
Salem 
Taunton .. 
Waltham . 
Watertown 


92.549.640 
6,493,634 


672,759,543 
54,904,467 
45,997,064 
44,650.305 
51,713,721 
51,758,102 
39,199,753 

107,587,378 

109,100,568 


18,76 
16,377, 
8.814.555 


19,270,759 
20,298,759 
29,140,693 
36,916,093 
25,836,602 
12,299,466 
20,744,183 
32,204,578 
32,744,621 
6 894,974 
27,552,275 
16,328,085 | 
18,583,238 
10,408,638 


Further details are contained in the bulle- 
tin ‘Retail Distribution in Massachusetts,” 
which is obtainable from the Superintendent 
ef Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at the price of 20 cents. 
Remittance may be made by postal money 
order, express money order, check made pay- 
able to the Superintendent of Documents, or 
by currency sent at the sender's risk. Postage 
stamps will not be accepted. 


| water. 


| access to the Great Lakes. 


industrial cities of the East and the ter- 
minals for trans-Atlantic ocean going ves- 
sels. 


The sales by such stores in{ On the South, New Orleans, Mobile and | Mary's, the Saint Clair and the Detroit 
1929 amounted to $555,921,462. Establish-| Galveston testify to the importance of) rivers, 


ocean going trade. 


Favorably Located 


For Water Transportation 


To sum up, it may fairly be stated that 
a large part of the economic growth and 
industrial development of the United 
States has been due to the fact that we 
have seaports on all four boundaries— 
East, North, South and West. 

Few countries have been so favorably lo- 
cated from the point of view of water- 
borne transit. To be sure Great Britain 
is surrounded by water and has many 


|good harbors which, as has been pointed 


out, enabled her to develop her power and 
might out of all proportion to the size of 
the country and the number of her in- 
habitants. 


At the other extreme is Russia, mighty 


‘in extent, great in population, but almost 
jshut away from great oceans. To be sure 


she has ports on the Black Sea and the 
Baltic Sea, but to the east she has Siberia 
and central Asia and to the west lands of 
central Europe. Only a small degree on 
the north and south does she touch deep 
This fact has unquestionably re- 
tarded her development. 

Those countries of central Europe, which 
are not favorably located as to deep water 


|ports have always been at a disadvantage. 


Just imagine how much slower the de- 
velopment of the United States would have 
been had the Mississippi Valley mo access 
to deep water on the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Northern and Central States no easy 
It fairly stag- 
gers the imagination to try and think how 


retarded would have been the develop-| 
|ment of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 


Indiana, Illinois and Ohio had they not 


been favored by access to the Great Lakes. | shove Montreal and is to be known as 
Our country, great as is its extent, haS|the new Lachine Canal, soon to be be- 
}gun. The problems connected with their 


almost had the advantages of an island, 
thanks to the Atlantic Seaboard on the 
East, the Pacific on the West, the Gulf of 
Mexico on the South and the thousand 
miles of: lake navigation on the North. 


‘Millions Expended 


To Improve Navigation 
Appreciating the importance of perfect- 


ing these natural advantages, the Con-| 


gress has spent millions of dollars improv- 
ing navigation facilities in the Great 
Lakes area. 
separated by shallows and shoals and 
sand bars. 

For years we have been dredging bars. 


We have blasted out rocky shoals. We have | 


built huge locks to permit the sea going 
steamers of Lake Superior to come down 
to Lake Michigan and Lake Huron. We 
have deepened the so-called rivers which 
connect the Great Lakes. In 1930 Con- 
gress authorized deepening these channels 
to 25 feet and the work is now underway. 

With the execption of Lake Michigan 
half.of each of the Great Lakes belongs to 
our neighbor on the North. And Canada 


has not been slow to appreciate the impor- | nected with the whole system of interna-| open. 
tance to the development of her interior | tional waterways of the Great Lakes and/ to leav 


provinces of these great waterways. She 


{the upper reaches of the St. Lawrence, a 


We found those island seas | 


| Lake Ontario extends the radius of opera- 
| tion of the larger lake ships 250 miles, 
down to Ogdensburg, in New York State. 

But between Ogdensburg and Montreal 
there are many difficulties and several 
great stretches of non-navigable rapids. 
To help her water-borne commerce along 
this stretch, Canada has built six little 
canals 14 feet deep in her own territory, 
but they are not deep enough to satisfy 
the demands of most of the ocean-going 
| Ships of the world. 

We have shared the use of these canals 
on equal terms given to citizens of Canada. 
We have been permitted to share in the 
|use of the Welland Canal. In exchange 
we have given to Canada the advantages 
|of the locks we built to let water-borne 
{commerce out of Lake Superior and also 
| the channels we deepened in the Saint 





On the other hand we have shared in 
| the betterments to navigation which Can- 
ada has paid for in the lower St, Law- 
rence connecting Montreal with the open 
ocean. The history of the peaceful devel- 
opm@nt and occupation of the Great Lakes 
without the construction of forts or the 
| maintenance of navies is a source of pride 
to the citizens of America and Canada. 
Peacefully and in a spirit of cooperation 
we have developed the channels when 
they come on our side of the interna- 
tional boundary line that goes through 
the middle of the lakes and the connect- 
ing rivers and Canada has done the same 
on her side. Actually she has spent more | 
than we have. 


| Problems Involving 
International Rights 


And now we come to the most difficult 
section of the great waterway which na- 
ture has provided between the ports of 
the Great Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean. 
Below the Thousand Island section and 


section where the course of navigation is 
practically entirely in American waters, 
there comes 48 miles of river known as 
{the International Rapids. It begins a lit- 
tle below Ogdensburg and goes to the 
northern boundary of New York and the 
| beginning of the Province of Quebec. Be- 
‘low that point the river is all Canadian 
and there are no delicate questions in- 
volving international rights and privileges. 
Canada is engaged in building two deep 
canals which will take 88 per cent of ali 
|ocean-going ships and will have a depth 
of 27 feet. 

One of them is 14 miles long and is| 
called the Beauharnois Canal. The other 
one, some eight miles in length is just 





development are purely Canadian. They 
lare to be paid for in large part by the 
water power development connected with 
building of the dams and the locks in 
{connection with these canals. \ 
| In the section between the International | 
Boundary Line, between the Province of 
Quebec and the State of New York and 
the Thousand Islands section, there are, 
‘as I have said, 48 miles of rapids where 
the channel crosses and recrosses the In-} 
ternational Boundary Line at frequent in-| 
tervals. It has taken years of patient) 
negotiation between the representatives of 
the two countries and their engineers to) 
| work out a plan which would be fair to} 
both countries and which would not en-| 
|danger the port of Montreal with regard 
|to the amount of water needed at that 
| point. 

| At length after all these years of patient} 
| negotiation and study a remarkable treaty 
| has just been signed by the representatives 
|of Canada and the United States which 
| solves this tough problem concerning the 
| International Rapids section, and inciden- 
| tally irons out many of the difficulties con-| 





|the St. Lawrence River. It provides for | 


their traffic will have an opportunity to 
adjust themselves if they are wise—to ad- 
just themselves for what is in store for 
them. 

To the people of the upper MisSsissippi 
and Missouri valleys, who raise grain and 
want to sell it to Europe, it is estimated 
that. the opening of this waterway to 
ocean-going vessels will cause a reduction 
of about 6 cents a bushel in the cost of 
transportation. If the. cost of moving 
wheat to Europe from Minnesota is at 
present about 30 cents a bushel, it is esti- 
mated that the cost by the proposed St. 
Lawrence Ship Canal will be about 21 
cents. To ship grain from-North Dakota 
to Europe by the cheapest route at present 
available, using all the available water 
routes, costs 32 cents a bushel, due to the 
necessity for various shifts in handling. 
It is expected that the new route will 
provide a rate 7 cents cheaper. 


Refers to Comments 
Made by Governors 


The present cost of moving wheat to} 


Europe from Des Moines, Iowa, varies 
from about 31 cents a bushel, if all avail- 
able water routes are used, to 35 cents a 
bushel where the railroad takes it part 
way to New York. The new route will 
probably cost only about 24 cents a bushel 
or a saving of from 7 cents to 11 cents. 
Naturally the farmers of the Middle West 


and the Northwest are delighted at the, 


prospect. The governors of those States 


have shown great enthusiasm for this | 


project. . 


The Governor of Minnesota says: “The | 


seaway will be of incalculable value to 
the farmer. It will increase his buying 
power. It means cheaper rates on what 
the farmer buys—cheaper rates on what 
he sells—and an opportunity to dispose of 
his surplus on a firmer basis in world 
markets then he now has on the rail 
route.” 

The Governor of Wisconsin says: 
means that the vast interior of the con- 
tent will be placed more nearly on an 
equal basis of production cost with the 
two coastal regions.” 

The Governor of Illinois says: “The 
bringing of ocean-going vessels to our 
doors, putting us on a basis of equality 
with seaboard States, in the competition 


for world markets, will more than any | 


other factor settle the farm problem which 
is now pressing us for solution.” 


The Governor of Ohio says: “Of all the! 


by a kindly Providence, none exceeds in 
significance the Great Lakes of North 


America. This chain of connecting inland, 


seas in the very heart of the Continent 
has been vital to its history and will be 
vital to its destiny. Exploration and set- 
tlement followed this waterway. Vast com- 
merce floats upon its surface and marve- 
lous industrial development clusters about 
its shores. Every consideration of states- 


manship dictates the seizure of this op-| 
| portunity to benefit multiplied mililons of | 
ple. The immediate undertaking of the| 


peo! 

work will help to lift the depresison ‘now. 
Its completion will prolong its benefits for 
generations to come.” 


Tells of Remarks Made 
By President Hoover 


Finally the President of the United 
States has recently said: “The signing of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 


treaty marks another step forward in this | 
the greatest internal improvement yet | 


undertaken on the North American Con- 
tinent.” The proposed depth “will admit 
practically 90 per cent of ocean shipping 
of the world to our Lake cities.” 


A study of the treaty shows that the) inittees continued 


question of the relationship of the State 


of New York to the power problem is not} 
touched upon. The treaty is so drawn as| 


to leave the problem of New York’s par- 


| ticipation an dthe amount which should | 


be charged to the State of New York wide 
The treaty was expressly designed 
e the Congress free to carry out 


whatever plans it thought wise in this | tile miils 


has spent many millions of dollars in pro-| an international engineering commission! connection. 


viding little canals 14 feet deep to take 


small-steamers around the rapids of the! seyeral hundred millions of dollars and|tain rights to power development on the | 


St. Lawrence. She has just completed the 
Welland Ship Canal, 27 feet deep, to take 
large lake ships from the upper Lakes 
around Niagara Falls and in to Lake On- 
tario. 

Canada is not so fortunate as the United 
States because the ocean to the North of 
her is closed during a considerable portion 


5|of the year and she is virtually shut off 


by natural conditions from good portions 
of the oceans to the East and West of her 
tremendous area. But she has been far 
sighted in developing those inland seas 
on her Southern and our Northern boun- 
dary. They are connected with the Atlan- 


tic Ocean by the St. Lawrence River which | 


is only partly navigable . 

At Montreal, Canada has a great sea- 
port. From Montreal to the sea Cangda 
has already provided a first class ocean 
ship canal 30 feet deep. The ports on 
Lake Superior, Lake Michigan, Lake 
Huron, Lake Erie, and Lake Ontario will 
be connected by water at least 27 feet 
deep. Below Lake Ontario lie the Thou- 
sand Islands, a beautiful region familiar 
to many Americans where the St. Lawr- 
ence really forms a great inland sea, fa- 


| mous in song and story. 


The channe} for steamers comes through 


to undertake work that is going to cost) 


the development of great power plants, | 
}one series in each country. It meets the} 
| objection of the Canadian engineers to a! 
development which might have cost less| 
money, but which would have endangered 
the port of Montreal. It meets the diffi- 
culties which might be encountered in| 
procuring workmen and materials for a 
project carried‘ on simultaneously under | 
joint direction of two great countries. | 
Treaty Considered 

Triumph of Good Will 


Actually it is a great triumph of inter- 
national good will and diplomacy. To be 
sure it does not actually go into effect 
until approved by the Congress of the| 
| United States and the Parliament of the| 
;Dominion of Canada. Before it is ap- 
{proved it will be carefully studied by 
| statesmen of both countries. It will doubt-, 
less be objected to by interested parties. 
|It will not be welcomed enthusiastically | 
by the representatives of the great ports | 
}on the Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf of | 
| Mexico. It will work a hardship to them 
and their port development and the per-| 
sons dependent upon it. It is bound to) 


=| 
| 


the American side of that inland sea and| take away a considerable part of the ocean | 
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| transporting of grain from the ports of 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
| Boston, as well as New Orleans and Gal- 
veston. 

It will be of no advantage to New Eng- 
land or the States on the Atlantic seaboard | 
to share the responsibility for part of its | 
cost. It will hurt the railroads that now | 
| derives a considerable part of their reve- 
nue from freight between the Great Lakes | 
and the Atlantic coast and the Gulf, 
freight that will go, except in the Winter | 
time down the St. Lauwrence. However, | 
jit should be remembered that the lower | 
| St. Lawrence River is closed by Winter ice 
|for about four and one-half months each | 
year. 

The port of Montreal is only open from 
the first of May until shortly after the | 
first of December. Consequently the At-| 
lantic ports and the railroads will find no | 
|competition from vessels using the St. | 
|Lawrence canals for at least one-third | 
of each year. The average date of arrival | 
of the first vessel from the Atlantic coast 
into the port of Montreal is April 28; the 
average date of last departure from Mon-| 
treal for the Atlantic is Dec. 7. While it} 
is true that this covers a period of the 
grain harvest,. it is also true that the rail- | 
roads and our own Atlantic seaboards will 
| always retain a certain advantage during 
more than one-third of the year. The na- | 
vigation between the Great Lakes has to| 
stop for at least four months every year, 
even though they are slightly more open 


River. 

Nevertheless, even the most enthusiastic 
advocates of this project have not beey 
able to show that it will benefit Oregon, 
‘| Washington, California, Nevada, Arizona, 





New York and|— My a rr ; “ "8 oF = > = Pm 
Decisions in Railway Rate Proceedings 


than the lower reaches of the St. Lawrence | 


New York State claims that it has cer- 


St. Lawrence. Since the St. Lawrence 
is a boundary of the United States, the 


Federal Government has never admitted ; 


the claims of New York State. It can 


readily be seen that none of the States | 


of the Union can nave direct dealings 
with a foreign nation. Foreign relations 
are reserved to the Government of the 
United States. It cannot be entered into 
even by the President without ratifica- 
tion by the Senate. Furthermore an in- 
ternational project of this kind requiring 
the appropriation of Federal money must 
meet the approval also of the House of 
Representatives. After all the question of 
the policy involved in this case is now 
solely within the jurisdiction of the Con- 
gress. 


Cost of Welland Canal 


Credited to Canada 


It is interesting to note that on the 
problem of cost the adjustment gives Can- 
ada credit for the cost of the new Wel- 
land Canal which, as I have stated, is 
open to American vessels on precisely. the 
same terms as Canadian vessels. 

In conclusion it is certain that this great 
project will produce enormously beneficial 
results for the whole interior section of 
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Employment Tendencies During Month 
* In Various States Are Summarized 


ENDENCIES in the employment situation in the States during June are reviewed 
in the Industrial Employment Information Bulletin, just made public by the 


Employment Service of the Department 


of Labor.: Publication of the review in 


full text, begun in a recent issue, proceeds as follows: 


+ 
New Hampshire.—Approximately 4,000 men 


were engaged on State highway work during 
June and announcement was made that addi- 
tional laborers will be absorbed in July. The 
State highway de ment awarded contracts 
totaling over $157,690 in value during the 
past 30 days. Farm labor was in better de- 
mand, but little difficulty was encountered 
in supplying all requirements. 

The opening of Summer hotels and resorts 
resulted in increased employment among these 
workers. Operations in the textile industry 
continued below normal. Satisfactory sched- 
ules were maintained in the shoe factories, 
granite quarfies, and woodworking plants. A 
large surplus of labor, embracing all classes, 
was apparent throughout the month. 

New York.—The industrial situation showed 
no marked improvement throughout the State 
during June; however, a moderate increase in 
production schedules and employment oc- 
curred in the brick, tile, and’ pottery indus- 
try, saw and planing mills, furs and fur- 
goods factories, and beverage concerns. 

Operations in the majority of the metal- 
working establishments and plants. manu- 
facturing machinery continued restricted, with 
considerable unemployment apparent among 
these workers. Unemployment relief com- 
mittees in various cities and State, county, 
and municipal emergency work programs pro- 
vided part-time employment for thousands of 
idle men and women. 

Building remained quiet. State and county 
road construction, railroad grade-crossing 
projects, bridges, and other outdoor actvities, 
including Spring agricultural work, ab- 
sobed a number of skilled and unskilled 
laborers. Considerable unemployment pre- 
vailed among factor: workers, building- 
tradesmen, unskilled help, and clerical workers. 

North Carolina.—Activity and employment 
in the majority of the industries throughout 


the State continued much below normal, | 


and a large surplus of all classes of labor 
prevailed at the close of June. Employment 
in the cotton-textile mills receded somewhat 
and many of the plants were practically 
closed, affecting a large number of operatives. 

Tobacco factories and silk-hosiery establish- 


ments maintained fairly satisfactory sched-| 


ules, while. no improvement was shown in the 
subnormal schedules. that prevailed in the 
furniture. factories, woodworking establish- 

ents, foundries, machine shops, and fer- 
tilizer plants. The increased volume of build- 
ing noted in May was maintained throughout 
June, engaging many building-trades men 
and unskilled laborers. Some increase was 
reported in highway construction and im- 
provement work. 

Federal projects under way included hos- 
pitals, post offiges, and Army-post improve- 
ments, which fufnished employment for many 
men. Agricultural activities, especially in the 
eastern trucking areas, absorbed a large num- 
ber of farm laborers and unskilled help. A 
general surplus of labor prevailed in prac- 
tically all trades. Bh 


North Dakota.—Although a seasonal up-| 


ward trend in agricultural employment was 
noted .in the larger farming communities, 
considerable unemployment prevailed in all 
parts of the State during June. Thinning and 
blocking operations in the sugar-beet fields 
absorbed hundred of additional workers, but 
this work is expected to be completed early 
in July. 

Miscellaneous crop-cultivation and haying 
activities were. started, offering temporary 
employment for a number of farm workers; 
however, the available supply of this class of 


help was materially enhanced ,owing to ™ 
3 | arrival of transient labor in anticipation o 
natural bounties bestowed upon mankind)! th. small-grain harvest. 


The large number 
of highway-construction projects previously 
reported continued to employ many workers, 
and additional contracts totaling $365,066 in 
value were awarded. 

Approximately 3,600 men were employed 
on State highway construction and mainte- 
nance. County road construction and city 
improvement work: continued in moderate 


volume and provided employment for a num-| 


ber of men. Building in the larger cities 
continued, with little improvement indicated 
in employment among building-trades men. 

Major projects started during the month 
included a $76,500 school and a $448,000 heat- 
ing plant at Fort Totten, with the supply 
of resident building mechanics” In excess 
of requirements. Employment in the rail- 
way shops, yards, transportation departments, 
and among clerical workers remained far be- 
normal. Railroad construction and 
maintenance work engaged additional la- 
borers. 

Wholesale jobbing and mercantile houses 
slightly curtailed their clerical help. The auto- 
mobile accessory and assembling plants in- 


creased production and showed further slight ! 


employment gains. Farm-implement distribut- 
ing agencies, wholesale oil and gasoline con- 
cerns, and storage and trucking firms main- 
fanaa fairly satisfactory employment sched- 
ules. 

A decrease was 
restaurant, hotel, 
surplus of. labor 
professional help. 


noted in the demand for 
and domestic help. 
included salespersons and 
Unemployment relief com- 
to aid in providing work for 
a large number of idle people. 

++ + 


Ohio.—Activities in the majority of indus- 
tries remained 
schedules continued in many establishments, 
including the iron and steel mills, electric- 
machinery plants, stove factories, tube mills, 
agricultural-implement houses, brass and 
enamelware concerns, steam-shovel and road- 
building machinery plants, shoe factories, tex- 
lumber and woodworking estab- 
lishments, rubber plants, paper mills, and 
potteries. 


Production in the bituminous-coal fields | 


continued on greatly reduced schedules and 
many of the large mines remained idle, while 


the United States. The lessons of history 
point unmistakably to the tremendous ad- 
vantage to be derived from access to the 
great ocean. The signing of the treaty 
at this time is a definite expression by 
both nations of their confidence in the 
future of both countries. President Hoover 
and his advisers are to be congratulated 
on the conclusion of their part in the dif- 
ficult plans and delicate negotiations which 
have been going on for many years and 
which will greatly benefit many of our 


| States and our friendly neighbors to the 


north. 

Those who dread the fruition of this 
great project and who plan to oppose it 
when it comes before the Senate of the 
United States will do well to take a broad- 
minded attitude toward it in view of the 
great benefit which will be derived eventu- 
ally by the entire country from opening 
our northern seaports to ocean-going 
steamers. It is to be hoped that the re- 
sultant burdens on the railroads and tax- 
payers will be far outweighed by the ad- 
vantages of increased access to the ocean 
and a more open door to the trade and 
commerce of the world. 


And in Finance Cases Are Announced 


[Te Interstate Commerce Commission, on July 25 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, which are summarized as follows: 


Bottles: No. 24804.—-Fairmont Glass Works, 
Inc. v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railway. 1. Rates charged on 
glass bottles of less than 1 gallon capacity, 
in carloads, frofn Indianapolis, Ind., to At- 
lanta, Ga., and Nashville, Tenn., over cir- 
cuitous routes designated by complainant, 
found not unreasonable. 

2. Rate charged on a carload of the same 
commodity from Indianapolis to Atlanta, 
over a direct route, found unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 
oe Well Supplies: No. 24708.--M. J. Dulaney. 
ne. v. 
road. Rates charged on oil-well supplies, 
in carloads, from Hobbs, N. Mex., to Glad- 
water and Arp, Tex., found not unreason- 
able. Complaint dismissed. 

Glass: No. 24700,—A. B. Jones, as New York 


Plate Glass Company v. Chicago, Rock Island | 


& Pacific Railway. Rates on plate glass. 
in carloads, from Toledo, Ohio, and Crystal 
City and Festus, Mo., to Oklahoma (City, 
Okila., found not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed. 

Stone: No. 24618.—-John S. Lane & Son, 
Inc. v. New York, New Haven 
Railroad. Rate on crushed stone, in car- 
loads, from Westfield, Mass., to White Plains, 
N. Y., found not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 

Boxes: 
pany v. Chicago & Alton Railroad. Rates 
| and minima on corrugated fibreboard boxes, 

knocked down flat, in carloads, from 


Omaha, Nebr., to Memphis, Tenn., found not | 


Complaint 


AD), 


unreasonable. dismissed. 
Granite: No <—MrCennell & Com- 
pany, Inc. v. New York,,New Haven & Hart- 


| Com 


é& Hartford | 


No, 24438.—Eggerss-O'Fling Com- | 





ford Railroad. Upon reconsideration, direc- 
tion in original report, 179 I C. 108, to 


| complainant with respect to filing Rule V 


statement modified to conform to finding 
herein that complainant paid the charges 
on shipments of rdugh granite, in carloads, 
from Milford, Mass.) and Stony Creek, Conn.., 
to Harlem River, N. Y. Reparation awarded. 

Tire Chains: No. 24861.—American Chain 
ny, Inc. v. Atehison, Topeka & Santa 
ilway. Rates charged on automobile 
tire chains, in carloads, from. East York, 


Fe 


Pa., to Oklahoma City, Shawnee, and Tulsa, 
International-Great Northern Rail- | 


Okla., found inapplicable. Applicable rates 
found not in violation of section 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. Reparation 
awarded. 

Marble: No. 24911.—Builders’ Association 
of Kansas City, Mo., Inc. v. Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. Rate on crushed marble 
or marble chips, also known as marble ter- 


| razzo material, in carloads, from Tate, Ga., 


to New Orleans, La,., found not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 
Paint Booths: No. 24387.—Mahon Company 
v. Michigan Central Railroad. Rate charged 
on a carioad of paint spraying booths, 
knocked down. flat, from Detroit, Mich., to 
East Pennsylvania Junction, Pa., found un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 

. D. No. 9464.—Carolina -- Northeastern 
Railway Company Stock. Authority granted 
to issue not exceeding $3,600 of capital stock, 
consisting of 360 shares of the par value of 
$10 each; 355 shares to be delivered to Her- 
man O. Carlton as consideration for the 
purchase of properties, and the remaining 
five shares to ise sold at not icss than par 
and the proceeds usod for working capital. 


i 


jas in the larger cities. 


The | 


below normal and curtailed | 


| A seasonal recession in operations occurred in 


in some sections: small truck or domestic 
mines were fairly active. Conditions in the 
clay-products” plants in certain sections 
showed a. slight improvement, in others a de- 
cline ‘was reported, and many of the brick 
and tile plants Pat ead closed. 

Employment in the cement, lime, and sand- 
stone. quarries continued below normal and 
many quarries in various sections of the State 
were inactive. Public improvements and emer- 
gency-repair work furnished temporary em- 
ployment for many men. Building in some 
parts of the State engaged a number of crafts- 
men, while in other areas it remained dull. 
Highway’ construction continued to employ 
large forces of men in various sections, and 
new contracts were let at a cost of $4,072,000. 
which when under way will provide work for 
many additional men. The supply of farm) 
help was in excess of requirements. | 

A further slight curtailment of forces oc-} 
curred in certain railroad shops. Some im- 
provement was noted in several of the auto- 
mobile-accessory and assembling plants. The 
general surplus of labor evident at the close’ 
of the month mene a all trades. 


Oklahoma.—Harvesting of the wheat and oat 
crops furnished employment for many idle 
men throughout June. Threshing has started 
in the southeastern part of the State, which 
has given work to many unskilled laborers. 
Potato digging in the southeastern section also 
provided temporary work for many men. 

The marketing of early vegetables helped 
the unemployed in the rural Gistricts as well 
No improvement oc- 
curred in the industrial-employment situation 
during the month of June. The oil industry 
was further curtailed by cutting down prora- 
tion, and very few wells are being drilled at 
the present: time. | 

The majority of the manufaturing estab- 
lishments operated part time, including wood- 
working plants, rail road shops, smelts, iron 
works, and glass and clay-products plants. 
Building throughout the State was far below 
normal, and a surplus of skilled mechanics 
prevailed in practically all sections. 

The highway department has various proj- 
ects under way such as bridges, concrete roads, 
and resurfacing with fravel, which furnished | 
employment to many of the idle men in their) 
respective sections. + 


Oregon.—An increase in the volume of em- 
ployment in the agricultural areas was re- 

rted for June, due to the harvesting of 
forces and small fruits, early. haying, and 
the preparation for late potatoes. it and 
vegetable canneries and packing plants oper- 
ated under normal cnditions with usual forces 


oma. 

ighway construction provided employment 
for a great many laborers. Building and con- 
struction remained grpetiy below normal; 
however, many building-trades mechanics 
were employed on the Federal projects under 
way throughout the State. 

Lumbering and logging operations were 
further curtailed and part-time schedules ob- 
tained in the sawmills and other wood-prod- 
ucts plants ,while a great many remained 
closed. Curtailed operating schedules pre- 
vailed in practically all industrial plants 
throughout the —s + 


Pennsylvania— Reports throughout the 
State indicate that unemployment increased 
among workers usually engaged in the textile 
mills, metal-products plants, bituminous and 
anthracite fields, public-utility establishments, 
and among professional and technical.groups. 

However, employment increased in connec- 
tion with building, in agricultural areas, | 
shipyards, highway and dam _ construction, | 
food and tobacco-products plants, printing | 
houses, in the summer-resort hotels, and ad- 
ditional workers were absorbed at the amuse- 
ment parks, swimming pools, and on coun- 
try estates. 

The further decline in employment noted 
in the textile industry included hosiery, silk | 
goods, clothing, and woolen mills. Establish- 
ments producing metal-products, machinery, 
foundry products, and the steel mills reported 
a furthar reduction in forces. The large sur- 
plus of bituminous miners was further aug- 
mented, while a seasonal decline in anthracite 
mining resulted in more idleness among these 
workers. i 

Railroad, electric, and telephone companies 
likewise curtailed employment. The erection 
of Federal buildings throughout the State and 
a large number of smaller projects, including 
churches, factory buildings, and homes, af- 
forded increased employment opportunities for | 
building-trades men. 

Many new contracts were let for highway! 
construction and additional men were en-/| 
gaged, which also brought about increased | 
employment in the quarries. Cigar and to-| 
bacco factories were unusually active. Paper 
and printing establishments reported satis- 
factory schedules, The oil industry increased 
operations. Unemployment relief committees | 
continued to function in various localities 
and were successful in finding work for a 
large number of persons. 

+~+ + | 


Rhode Island.—Reports indicated a general , 
surplus of labor throughout the State dur-| 
ing June. Many industries operated part time 
and with reduced working forces. A number 
of manufacturing plants closed, including a 
cotton mill, a machine plant, a paper-box fac- 
tory, and three small jewelry establishments, 
affecting over 800 employes. Part-time opera- 
tions prevailed in several of the foundries 
and machine shops. : 

A low rate of actfvity obtained in the tex- 
tile industry; however, a few of the woolen | 
and worsted mills reported increased activities. 


the jewelry industry. Fairly satisfactory sched- 
ules were maintained in the rubber-products 
plants. Building in some parts of the State 
continued to provide work for a number of 
building crafts men, although in other locali- 
ties this activity was reported as practically 
at a standstill. 

The granite industry continued dull. Em-| 
ployment committees continued to aid in pro- | 
viding employment for a large number of 
idle workers throughout the State. There was 
&@ slight demand for farm labor, with an ade- 
quate supply a 


South Carolina.—No appreciable change oc- 
curred in the volume of employment during 
June and a large surplus of all classes of 
labor was apparent throughout the State, most 
noticeable among textile-mill operatives, build- | 
ing-trades men, railroad transportation forces 
and shopmen, clerical help, and unskilled | 
workers. 

While the majority of the industrial plants 
were reported as operating, curtailed schedules 
obtained in most instances. A marked de- 
crease in activity and employment occurred 
in the textile industry and several cotton mills | 
closed, affecting a large number of employes. 

A fair volume. of building was under way 
in some places, but many building-trades men 
were idle. Temporary work for unemployed 
men and women was created by unemploy- 
ment relief committees in many communities. | 
Agricultural activities in practically all areas 
absorbed many laborers. 

++ + 


South Dakota .—Agricultural activities 
throughout the State were reported as normal 
for this period of the year. Part-time em- 
ployment and restricted operations obtained 
in practically all other industrial lines. Hay 
making and the cultivation of row crops ab- 
sorbed a considerable number of farm labor- 
ers. Other outdoor employment was confined | 
chiefly to State and county road construction. 

Building remained comparatively quiet and 
included residences, remodeling of business 
blocks, repair jobs, several municipal struc- 
tures, three public schools, an addition to a| 
State school, four post offices, and an annex 
to the State capitol. Public-utility and rail- 
road transportation and mechanical depart- 
;ments continued on reduced schedules. The 
usual slackening occurred in the lignite-coal 
mines, while gold mining continued with full 
forces employed. f 

A noticeablé increase in activities occurred 
in the placer gold-mining camps. A cement 
mill closed temporarily. The stone quarries, 
brick and tile plants, lumber mills, wood- 
working and allied establishments were not 
very active. Seasonal dullness was noted in| 
the poultry-dressing plants and meat-packing 
houses. Normal schedules were maintained in 
the creameries and other milk-products plants. 

Biscuit, candy, beverage and ice cream fac- 
tories, printing establishments, laundries, and 
bakeries, reported fairly satisfactory employ- | 
ment. The call for domestic, restaurant, and | 
hotel help was below normal for this time 
of the year. .Local unemployment relief meas- 
ures in the larger centers furnished tempo- 
rary work for a substantial number of people. 

The. State Highway Department awarded 
several road contracts to be started imme-/| 
diately. All sections of the State reported a/| 
reneral surplus of labor that embraced prac- 
tically all classes of workers. 


Tennessee, — The industrial employment 
throughout the State, with a few exceptions, 
indicated a further Ln a curtailment, The 
rayon plants temporarily furloughed a large | 
number of employes. There was a tendency 
among employers to curtail their operating 
schedules, thus affording part-time employ- 








ment to as many workers as possible. } 

A considerable number of miscellaneous | 
| plants were’ temporrrily closed, Some of the 
ecst mines were inactive and others oporated 
‘only two days a week. The public utilities re-. 


| ing-trades men. 


New Gasoline Tax 
Held Tnapplicable 
To State Agencies 


Federal Levy Applies to 
Sales and Not to Produc- 
tion of Fuel, Indiana At 
torney General Rules 

[Continued from Page 4:] 
established by the Board are required to 
be deposited in the State treasury 


monthly to the credit of the Board which 
is authorized to-use it for the furtherance 


|of the purposes of the act. 


Acts of 1915, pages 118-120. 

The Board’s operations, are supported 
by public funds raised by taxation and 
supplemented by the receipts from the in- 
dustrial plant, all of which receipts are 
to be used for the furtherance of the 
Board’s activities. 

You advise that the gasoline purchased, 
by the Board is used in its industrial plant 
and for transportation, which I assume 
means transportation in legitimate fur- 
therance of the Board’s operations. 


Branch of Government Activity 


The Board and its activities and the 
use of pubiic funds in support thereof 
are justified on the theory, doubtless, that. 
the State has a duty to perform with re- 
spect to and peculiar to the blind in the 
vocational education of the blind and un- 
der certain circumstances in creating em- 
ployment adapted to its blind inhabitants 
different from the duty which it owes to 
the public in general. 

At any rate, the State has accepted that 
obligation as a part of its operations not 
as @ private enterprise for profit, but as a 
public duty toward a certain class of less 
privileged inhabitants due to blindness. 
Upon that theory, I think, these opera- 
tions may be classed as a branch of the 
governmental operations of the State,ex- 
ercised through the instrumentality of 
your Board, and not subject to the Federal 
tax above referred to. 


leased a small number of emplves. The tex- 
tile establishments generally made no change 
in employment, although several mills plan 
& curtailment; however, some textile mills 
maintained full-time schedules. 

The clothing factories operated on full-time 
schedules in most instances and some engaged 
additional workers. Ten State highway proj- 
ects let during the month employed a number 
of laborers. New building was largely con- 
fined to Federal structures and small resi- 


dences, 
++ + 


‘ 

Texas.—While the majority of plants were 
in operation, part-time schedules predomi- 
nated during June. Seventy-two highway con- 
tracts were let at a total cost of $2,900,000, 
which will absorb approximately 3,000 men 
during the next 60 days. 

The erectior of State buildings in various 
cities engaged additional building-trades men. 
The harvesting and shipping of cantaloupes 
employed many farm laborers, with a cor- 
responding increase in employment in trans- 
portation lines. 

No new municipal projects were reported. 
While a surplus of all classes of labor prevaiied 
in practically all communities, increasing agri- 
cultural activities should soon relieve unem- 
ployment in the seeming areas. 

os 


Virginia. Although some unemployment 
continued throughout the State during June, 
a few sections reported an improvement. The 
surplus of labor apparent included railroad 
and steel workers, coal miners, textile-mill 
operatives, cigarette-machine operators, build- 
ing. and metal-trades men, fertilizer and pea- 
nut-factory workers, shipyard employes, and 
unskilled laborers, 

The majority of the /large plants were in 
operation, several, however, on part-time 
schedules. Increased activity wag reported in 
plants manufacturing silk, furniture, over- 
alls, shirts, woolen goods, shoes, veneer 
cellophane products, explosives, textiles; fiber, 
wood products, trunks and luggage, cement, 
chinaware, cigarettes, and in an automobile- 
assembly establishment. 

Part-time schedules obtained in the cast- 
iron foundries, and in the coal mines. Rail- 
road operations continued below'normal. The 
shipyards were fairly active, affording em- 
ployment to many workers. The volume of 
building and construction under way Was 
not sufficient to absorb all of the build- 


ighway construction, municipal improve- 
ments, and Federal projects provided work 
for many men. Some of the smaller towns 


» 


+ 


reported industrial-employment conditions aD 


close to normal for this period of the year. 
There was some improvement noted in the 
demand for farm help. 

7 + + 


Washington.—Although a seasonal upward 
trend in employment was noted in -the agri- 
cultural areas, a large surplus of all. classes 
of labor was apparent during June. State 
highway work continued to bethe.chief source 
of employment and absorbed approximately 
6,000 men, a slight increase over the pre- 
vious month. County road and bridge con- 
struction and city improvements employed 
several hundred workers, and many addi- 
tional projects soon will be under way. 

Although many small building projects were 
reported, building generally remained far be- 
low normal throughout the State. The lum- 
ber and logging industries continued in a 
pronounced subnormal condition; however, 
one timber concern resumed operations and 
recalled 125 furloughed workers, and a shingle 
mill was reopened as an unemployment re- 
lief measure. 

A woolen mill resumed activities and em- 
ployed 100 idle workers. Creameries, ice- 
cream plants, and cheese factories showed a 
noticeable increase in production and em- 
ployment. A general recession in activities 
was fepertes in the printing establishments. 

An increase in the demand for farm labor 
was noted, with plenty of these workers avail- 
able.. .Strawberry and cherry picking and 
miscellaneous orchard and agricultural work 
engaged several hundred men and women. 
The harvesting of hay and wheat wil) fur- 
~ employment for many workers during 
uly. 


(The survey of conditions in other 


States will be published in full tert in 
the issue of July 26.) . 


KEEPING 
THE 
STOCKHOLDERS 


AND THE 
PUBLIC 
INFORMED 


INFORMATION 


North American 
stockholders have 
long enjoyed close 
ir Company through 
the President’s Letter and Con- 
solidated Income Statement and 
Balance Sheet each quarter. 
Reliable information at regular 
intervals benefits the investor. 


Our mailing list is not restricted 
to stockholders. Anyone may have 
his name placed wpon it by request- 
ing ‘‘Reports to Stockholders’. Own- 
ers of stock standing in other 
names should ask to be added to 
the list immediately. 


The North American 
Company 


60 Broadwey : New York 
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@ First National Bank of 


FEDERAL BANKING 


On Guaranty of 


Deposits Favored Federal Reserve. Board Finds Four States 


Pressure for Statute Will Be 
Constant at Next Session 
Of Congress, Says Repre- 
sentative Woodruff 


There will be constant pressure at the 
next session. of Congress to put on the 
statute books a law providing for the 
guaranty of bank deposits and if. there 
is no action then there is bound to be 
continuance of a movement for that pur- 
pose in the following Congress, Represent- 
ative Woodruff (Rep.), of Bay City, Mich., 
stated orally July 25. 

. Mr. Woodruff said that in his opinion 
it is the one outstanding way to stabilize 
the banking conditions of this country 
dnd to restore business confidence. When 
such a law is enacted and put into op- 
eration the problem of getting banking 

@ back into normal lines will be largely 
solved, he said. 


Sought Enactment 


“I voted during this session of Con- 
gress,” Mr. Woodruff said, “to put upon 
the statute books a law that would guar- 
antee to every working man, every farmer, 
every widow, every person, regardless of 
his age or financial resources, that when 
money is placed in a bank for safekeeping, 
that money would be there for the de- 
positor when he desired to withdraw it. 
I shall again vote to place such a law 
upon. the statute books because I believe 
that when a man or woman who, through 
depriving himself or herself of the com- 
forts of life in order to ay aside a com- 
petency for old age, places money in the 
banks, it is their right to find that money 
intact whenever called for. 

The Michigan Representative continued: 

“Dur the period from June 30, 1931, 
to Dec. 30, 1931, there were 3,103 banks 
in the continental United States closed 
their doors, bringing distress and actual 
suffering to millions of our people. Canada 
during this period had no bank failures, 
the reason being that in that country 
there are only five different bank groups. 
Independent or private banks are un- 
known. The question is heard on every 
side, ‘why should we have such colossal 
failures in our banking system when Can- 
ada has none?’ 

Method of Relief 


“The answer is, of course, that C; 


anada 
» is supplied with banking facilities by those 


five great groups of capitalists, while the 
United States has a system which enables 
the banking of the country to be done 
very largely by independent bankers and 
interests. It is clear that relief from the 
present intolerable conditions lies in 
either guaranteeing deposits or the very 
questionable procedure of turning all our 
banking business over to a few groups of 
great banking interests which in my judg- 
ment already possess too. great a control 
over the welfare of the American people. 

“It has been argued by Senator Glass 
of ‘Virginia that guaranty of bank deposits 
had been tried c various States and in 
each instance had proved a failure. The 
Senator’s statement was quite correct. 
The experience of a few isolated States, 
having comparatively small resources, 
however, does not by any manner of 
means indicate that the same or similar 
oa handled as an insurance prob- 
lem, would fail if put into effect through- 
out the entire United States and backed 
by Federal law. 


Assessment Proposed 


“It must be remembered in this con- | 


nection that any man, regardless how 
hazardous his occupation may be, can 
secure insurance upon his life, by paying 
@ premium commensurate with the risk 
involved. The same principle may be ap- 
plied to banking, and it seems to me (and 
I have listened attentively to all the de- 
bates in the House of Representatives and 
read extensively on the subject) that the 
banks could be assessed a certain small 
percentage of their resources each year, 
and I mean not more than one-half of 1 

r cent, to create a fund that would. in 
every instance guarantee the return to 
the depositors of every penny of money 
in the savings or commercial account of 
any insolvent bank. In this event, the 
depositor could be paid in full.as soon as 
his claim could be verified. Today he 
must wait months and, pehen. years, 
and then. find a portion of his life’s sav- 
ings gone forever. 


“To the argument that a guaranty such | gec 


as I have in mind would lend encourage- 
ment to inefficient and dishonest bank 
managemént, I will point out that it is 
the stockholders who are directly respon- 
sible for the management of banks 
through the boards of directors they elect, 
and that under our system of banking 
whenever a bank fails the stockholders 
are assessed 100 per cent on their stock 
holdings in order to meet the losses of 
the depositors. 

“So it is to the interest of the stock- 
holders themselves to give to the bank 
efficient and honest management. While 
there are exceptions, of course, to the rule, 
yet it is true, I think, that most banks are 
conservatively and honestly managed, (I 
do not have in mind those dealing in in- 
ternational banking.) I do not believe 
that a law such as I am discussing would 
promote either inefficiency or dishonesty 

“As a safeguard, however, the enact- 
ment of such a law should carry with it 
an amendment to the banking laws giv- 
ing to the Comptroller of the Currency 

Sor the Federal Reserve System the power 
to step into any bank and arbitrarily re- 
move any bank official whenever exami- 


» nation of such bank discloses either in- 


efficiency or dishonesty. 
Return of Deposits Foreseen 


“Tg such a bank deposit guaranty law 
were enacted; if such » plan were to be 
put into operation, more ‘than a billion 
and a half dollars now hidden away by 
frightened depositors would immediately 
be returned to the banks. They, in turn, 
knowing the danger of withdrawals was 
passed, would loan this and other money 
they now have in their vaults to local 
institutions needing the same for legiti- 
mate purposes. The wheels of industry 
would begin to turn; men everywhere now 
in the breadlines would be put back to 
work; there would be @ general demand 
for farm products, immediately the prices 
thereof would begin to rise, and wit a 
comparatively short time this country 
would bé back once moré upon an even 
keel. 

“I have demanded in the past and I 
shall continue to demand that the inno- 
cent depositors be given all the protection 
that is given the depositors in Canada and 
other nations. It is outrageous that our 
people are subjected to the losses engen- 
dered through the failures of banks in 
which they place their life’s savings and 
over which they have nc control. I shall 
continue to do whatever I can to give 
the people the protection to which they 
are so justly entitled.” 


National Bank Suspension 

National bank suspending July 23 as 
reported to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and madé public July 25, was 


e, Ga., 
resources, $509,012 


} 
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Continued Efforts Operation of Branch Banking |Commercial Stocks |Text of Decision 
Now Permitted in 23 States 


Plan Since 1930 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


of its paid-up and unimpaired capital and 
surplus. 
Iowa 

By an act approved April 18, 1927, banks 
in this State were prohibited from estab- 
lishing branch banks; but on March 13, 
1931, this prohibition was qualified some- 
what by an amendment. which permits, 
with the approval of the Banking Depart- 
ment, the establishment of an “office” in 
contiguous counties, if no bank is located 
in the city or town in which such office is 
proposed to be established, for the purpose 
of receiving deposits, paying checks and 
nr other clerical and routine du- 
ties. 


Montana 

Branch banks in this State were abso- 
lutely prohibited by legislation which was 
enacted in 1927. In 1931, however, the 
laws were amended so as to authorize a 
consolidated bank under certain conditions 
to maintain and operate offices in the lo- 
tion of the consolidating banks, if such lo- 
cations are in the same county or adjoin- 
ing counties. 


New Jersey 

A bank or trust company in New Jersey 
is authorized to establish and maintain 
branch offices or agencies under certain 
conditions within the city, town, township, 
borough, or village in which such bank or 
trust company is located. Banks and trust 
companies located in the same munici- 
pality have been heretofore authorized to 
merge with each other and to continue to 
conduct business at the locations of the 
offices therefore established by the merged 
corporations provided certain capital re- 
quirements are met. By an act approved 
June 14, 1932, two or more banks and/or | 
trust companies located in the same county 
(as well as those located in the same mu- 


Railroad Securities Total 
723 Million in Six Months 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


for the period last year, and $1,736,607 of 
receivers notes reported for the first half 
of 1931 as against none for that period this 


year. 
Largest Total in January 

In point of -importance by value of 
securities approved by the Commission, 
Jarmary was the best month of the year 
so far with a total authorized issue. om 
securities amounting to $283,607,800, with 
— the worst month with only $17,068,- 





Last year the best month during the 
first half of the year was March with 
$172,828,000 in securities’ approved by the | 
Commission and the worst month was 
April with $5.511,000. 

The monthly totals with comparisons | 
are: June, 1932, against June, 1931, $105,- 
668,525 against $70,853,061; May, $152,- 
389,530 against $47,451,607; April, $17,068,- 
000 against $5,511,000; March, $144,247,323 
aginst $172,828,000; Febuary, $163,244.816 
against $131,987,000; and January, #236,-| 
607,800 against $31,372,853. 

A detailed tabulation of the securities 
approved by the Commission by months 
and classes of securities follows: 

June— 

Common stock 
Mortgage bonds 
Receivers’ certificates. : 
Unsecured notes 
Equipment trust. cer- 

tificates 
Assumption of obliga- 

tion and liability... 12,730,525 


epeccvese seeee + $105,568,525 
May— 


Common stock 
Mortgage 
Secured notes 
Unsecured notes 
Receivers’ certificates... 
Assumption of obliga- 
tion and liability ... 
Receivers’ notes 


1931 
$60,910,270 
20,000 
1,183,781 
5,689,000 
3,050,000 | 
$70,853,061 


$6 
14,027,000 
"20,250,000 

21,546,660 

1,736,607 
$47,451,607 
$5,311,000 | 
**""550,900 


Pp 
Mortgage bonds 
Secured notes 
Unsecured notes 
Equipment trust cer- 
tificates seeesceree | 
Debentures 50,000 
$5,511,000 
| 


$900,000 
166,528,000 
5,000,000 
400,000 


$29,360,000 
77,841,150 
6,304,000 
Unsecured notes 
Assumption of obliga- 
tion and lability .. 27,752,000 ........... 
$144,247,323 $172,828,000 
February— 
Common stock 
Preferred stock 
Mor e bonds . 
Secured notes ... 
Unsecured notes ...... 
Recéicers’ certificates.. 
Assumption of obliga- 
tion and liability ... 
Receivers’ notes 
Equipment trust cer- 
tificates 


$1,150,000 
110,787,000 
»732, 9,000,000 
2,901,385 
16,530,469 
2,292,462 





4,000,000 
30,000 
7,020,000 
$131,987,000 
626,800 

- 198,910,000 
75,000 
32,996,000 
$238,607,800 $31,272,853 
*Grand total $821,125,994 $460,003,521 
*Figures include $97,317,647 and $7,459,700 


for the two periods, respectively, for assump- 
tion of obligation and liability. 


P 
tion and liability - 





Condition Statement 


, hibited from establishing any branch “in 


; See, which became effective Jan. 1, 1932, 


,238,000 | Ni 


600 | village, 


nicipality) are authorized to merge and | 
to continue to conduct business at the lo- 
cations of the offices theretofore estab- 
lished by the merged corporation in such 
county provided the prescribed capital re- 
quirements are met. 
¢ . 
Ohio 

Under the laws of this State which were 
in effect on Dec. 31, 1929, a bank was 
authorized, “with the consent and ap- 
proval of the Superintendent of Banks,” | 
to establish a branch but such establish- 
ment was restricted to “a city or village 
contiguous” to the place in which the 
bank’s main office was located. The power 
of 4 bank in this connection was broad- 
ened, however, by an amendment which 
became effective Aug. 27, 1931, and which 
authorizes a bank to establish a branch 
as stated above “or in other parts of the 
county or counties in which the mu- 
et containing the main bank is lo- 
cated.” 


South Carolina 

The law in effect in this State on Dec. 
31, 1929, did not contain any provisions 
expressly authorizing a bank to establish 
branches, although such establishment 
was authorized by implication by legisla- 
tion which was enacted in 1928. That 
legislation provided that a bank should 


have an unimpaired capital of at least) 
$25,000, for each branch established, in 


excess of the requirements for the organi- 
zation of the bank. Amendments to the 
law regarding branches were enacted in 
1930, however, which increase considerably 
the amount of capital required for the 
establishment of branches. 


Tennessee 
By an act approved April 6, 1925, a “cor- 
poration, firm or individual now or here- 
after doing or carrying on a banking busi- 
ness in the &tate of Tennessee’ was pro- 


any place whatsoever other than the 
county of this State wherein such banking 
business is carried on.” The correspond- 
ing provision in the new code of Tennes- 





prohibits the establishment of a branch, 
after April 6, 1925, “in any place whatso- 
ever other than the county wherein its 
principal office is located and its principal 
banking business is carried on.” 


Wisconsin 

Prior to Jan. 23, 1932, the establishment 
of branches by banks and’ trust compa- 
nies in Wisconsin was prohibited, with an 
exception in favor of branches established 
by a bank prior to May 14, 190. Under 
an act passed Jan. 23, 1932, a bank may 
be authorized by the Commissioner of 
Banking, under certain prescribed condi- 
tions, to establish a receiving and dis- 
bursing station in a small community 
which has’ been deprived of necessary 
banking facilities through the closing of 
or cessation of business by a bank located 
in the community. No bank may be per-/| 
mitted to maintain more than three such 
stations nor may it maintain any such 
station outside the county in which it is 
located. No banking business may be 
transacted at any such place other than 
receiving and paying out deposits, issuing 
drafts and travelers’ checks, and cashing 
checks and drafts. Authority is also given 
by the Act of-Jan. 23, 1932, for a bank, 
upon purchasing the assets of a closed 
bank in the city in which it is located, 
with the approval of the Commissioner 
of Banking and subject to certain pre- | 
scribed conditions, to establish a branch 
office at the location of the ¢losed bank. 

Revised summary of State laws: 

States permitting state-wide branch bank- 
ing: Arizona, California, Delaware. Maryland 
orth Carolina, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, "Vermont, Virginia. Total, 9. 

States permitting branch banking within 
S Loman haa eee ees. 4 5 Iowa, 
sippi, Montana, 2 Now decker. Mew fork, 


“Ohio, ™% Pennsylvania, ™ Tenness wz - 
eonsin. Total, 14. - 
States prohibiting branch banking: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Flor- 
ida, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
sourt, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Fae Utah, Washington, West Virginia. To- 
States having no legislation regardin 
branch banking: 2 Kentucky, «Michigan New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Wyoming. Total, 7. * 


+ City or municipality. 

2No provisions regarding. branches; but 
court decisions permit establishment of addi- 
tional offices or agencies to receive deposits 
and pay checks. 

® Same county. 

‘“Industrial banks” may establish branches 
in city or village of head Office; but no pro- 
visions covering establishment o@ branches by 
other institutions. 

5 “Office” to receive deposits and pay checks 
permitted in contiguous counties if no bank 
is located in city or town in which such office 





is proposed to be located. 

®Same municipality or parish. 

* Same county or adjoining county. 

®’ Same town. 

*Same city. 

1° Consolidated bank may operate offices of 
consolidating banks if in same or adjoining 
counties. 

1 No rovisions regarding branches, 
state-wide establishment of “agencies” 
mitted. 

2 Same city, town, township, borough or 

and where institutions located in 
same county have merged, at the locations of 
the offices of merged institutions in such 
county. 

18 City limits. 

“Same city, or city or village contiguous | 
thereto or county or counties in which mu- 
nicipality containing main bank is located. 

%* Corporate limits of same place. 

County in which principal office is located 
and principal banking business is carried on. 

17 Same city, at location of closed bank; and 
“stations” with limited functions in places 
deprived of banking facilities in same county. 


but 
per- 





of Member Banks 


As Issued by Federal Reserve Board 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on July 20, made 
public July 25, shows decreases for the 
week of $145,000,000 in loans and invest- 
ments, $144,000,000 in net demand deposits 
and $40,000,000 in Government deposits, 
and increases of $12,000,000 in time de- 
posits, $20,000,000 in reserve balances with 
Pederal reserve banks and of $22,000,000 
in borrowings from Federal reserve banks. 

Loans on securities declined $7,000,000 
at reporting member banks in the Chi- 
cago district and $8,000,000 at all report- 
ing banks. “All other” loans declined 
$106,000,000 in the New York district and | 
$113,000,000 at all reporting member banks, 
and increased $12,000,000 in the Boston 
district. 





\ 


Holdings of United States Government 
securities declined $25,000,000 in the Chi- 
cago district and $16,000,000 at all re- 
porting banks and increased $10,000,000 
in the New York district and $6,000,000} 
in the Boston district. Holdings of other | 
securities declined $7,000,000 in the New | 
York district and $8,000,000 at all re- 
porting banks. | 

Borrowings of weekly reporting member | 
banks from Federal reserve banks aggre- | 
gated $229,000,000 on July 20, the principal | 
change for the week being an increase of 
$10,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago. 

A summary of the principal resources | 
and liabilities of weekly reporting membe: 
banks in each Federal Reserve District on 
July 20 (in millions of dollars» follows: 


oe 


Total 
Loans and investments—total.. 18,333 


On securities 
All other 
Investments—total 


U. 8S. Govt. securities .. 
Other securities 

Reserve with F. R. Bank 

Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Government deposits ... 

Due from banks 

Due to banks . 

Borrowings from F. R. Bank.... 


Boston 
1,200 


Phua. 

1,085 
632 
316 
316 


Cleve 
1,916 
1,167 
526 
641 
749 
407 
342 
103 
25 
829 
812 
7 
75 
199 
35 


Rich. 
572 


327 


Atla 
4 


327 


' Balance today 


Chicago St.L. Minn. Kan.C. Dallas 
2,292 523 323 529 379 


‘\ 


Of Wheat Larger 


Increase of More Than Three 
Million Bushels Recorded 


During Week 
4188— 


stocks of domestic wheat in store and 
Gfloat at United Statesgmarkets at the 
close of the week ended July 23 were 
3,639,000 bushels more than the previous 
week but 52,082,000 bushels less than for 
the same week a year ago, according to a 
tabulation of the Department of Agri- 
culture July’ 25. 

Grain stccks in bushels July 23 and 
July 16, respectively, were reported by the 
Department as follows: Wheat, 174,289,- 
000 and 170,650,000; corn, 11,577,000 and 
12,072,000; oats, 11,182,000 and 10,474,000; 
rye, 8,809,000 and 9,010,000; barley, 3,255,- 
000 and 3,061,000; flax, 831,000 and 949,000. 
Stocks one year ago were: Wheat, 226,- 
371,000; corn, 7,143,000; oats, 7,073,000; rye, 
10,005,000; barley, 6,629,000; flax, 692,000. 

There were also 15,454,000 bushels of 
United States wheat in store in bond at 
Canadian markets July 23 compared with 
15,563,000 July 16 and 18,584,000 a year 
‘ago, and there were 5,402,000 bushels of 
Canadian wheat in store in bond at 


United States markets July 23 compared 
| with 5,986,000 July 16 and 5,810,000 a year 
ago. 


Program Announced 


For Banking Meeting 


State Officers to Discuss 
Branch and Unit Systems 
And Reorganizations 


New Orleans, La., July 25.—Branch 
banking, the indepencent unit bank, and 


‘bank reorganizations will be the subjects 


given greatest attention to the convention 
of the National Association of Super- 
visors of State Banks in Philadelphia July 
27-29, according to the convention pro- 
gram made public here by the Secretary 


| Of the Association, R. N. Sims, vice presi- 


dent of the Hibernia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, of New Orleans. 

Other topics listed for discussion in open 
forum are guaranty of bank deposits, 
chartering requirements, public deposits, 
bank taxation, and banking legislation, 
with especial reference to the measure, 
known as the Glass bill introduced by 
Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, after 
extensive hearings on banking matters 
generally. 

The president of the American Bankers 
Association, Harry J. Haas, vice president 
of the First National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, will give the welcoming address to 
the visiting bank commissioners. Dr. Wil- 
liam D. Gordon, Pennsylvania Secretary 
of Banking, the host Commissioner, will 
also welcome the delegates, and greetings 
will be extended on behalf of the city by 
J. William Smith, president, Real Estate 
Land Title and Trust Company. James 
Shaw, Texas Bank Commissioner, will 
respond. 

Branch banking and the unit bank will 
be the subject of an address by Harry B. 
McDowell, vice president of the McDowell 
National Bank, Sharon, Pa. The Michigan 
Bank Commissioner, Rudolph E. Reichert, 


will discuss the problems of bank reorgan- | 


izations.- ‘The«president, James S. Love, 
Mississippi Superintendent of Banks, will 


| deliver the presidential address, discussing 


current banking problems. 
Public forum discussions and a report 


present business conditions will be fea- 
tures of the convention, Mr. Sims: stated 
orally. 

The officers of the association are J. S. 
Love, Mississippi, president; W. H. Had- 
lock, Utah, first vice president; R. C. Clark, 
Vermont, second vice president; J. 8. 
Brock, Louisiana, third vice president, and 
R. N. Sims, secretary. 


North Carolina Plans 
Aid to Oyster Industry 


Free Rentals to Be Allowed on 
Public Sound Bottoms 


Raleigh, N. C., July 25. 

Oyster “farmers” leasing publicly owned 
sound bottoms in North Carolina for the 
next three years will be given free rental 
in an effort to encourage the development 
of the shellfish industry, according to an- 
nouncement today by the Department of 
Conservation and Development. 

The rent-free period, it was explained, 
applies to those leases entered into with 
the beginning of the current rental period 
on April 1. 

Growing of oysters on leased bottoms 
has been encouraged for years by con- 
servation officials as a means of increasing 
the return from this industry on the North 
Carolina coast. A series of investigations 
and studies is now being carried out in 
various waters of the State by the Federal 
Bureau of Fisheries, in cooperation with 
the Department of Conservation and De- 
velopment, to determine the most effective 
practices in oyster culture. 

The State law provides that an individ- 
ual may lease as much as 50 acres of 
bottoms which are not natural oyster 
beds on the smaller bodies of water and 
as much as 200 acres in the open waters 
of Pamlico Sound. Leases have increased 
substantially during the last several years, 
according to Capt. John A. Nelson, State 
Fisheries Commissioner. 


U. S$. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


——" July 22. Made Public July 25, 19332 “== 
Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
nue 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$583,745.36 


1,999,910.03 
917,978.53 
469,824.87 


$3,971,458.79 
191,615,406.33 


$195,586,865.12 

Expenditures 
General expenditures $4,687 ,859.00 
Interest on public debt 212,717.26 
Refunds of receipts 359,692.43 
Panama Canal 74,865.76 
98,842.65 


All other 
$5,433,977.10 
520,079.50 


Total ordinary recejpts 
Balance previous day 


Public debt expenditures 
Reconstruction Finance 

poration 10,977,003.35 
178,655,805.17 


Total $195,586,865.12 


237 
74 
163 


307 (192 
116 
192 


216 


1,646 
768 
878 
646 
352 
294 
241 

52 


88 
128 
35 


| sponsibility.” 








On Suspension of 
Grain Exchange 


Incorporated Farm Cooper- 
ative Associations Held 
Entitled to Privileges of 
Clearing Corporation 


{Continued from Page 4.] 
were largely in the products of their pro- 
ducer members. 

Since the operation of the anti-trust 
laws seems to, have been the sole consider- 
ation in imposing this condition, we must 
inquire whether operations by such an as- 
sociation for the account of the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation are within the 
spirit or the purpose of that provision in 
the Capper-Volstead Act wihch limits the 
nonmember operations of such asocia- 
tions to 50 per cent of the whole. 

The Grain Stabilization Corporation is 
one organized undér authority of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, operating with 
funds supplied out of the public treasury. 
It is true that there are some provisions in 
the Agricultural Marketing Act which al- 
low a patronage dividend to its coopera- 
tive association members after the obliga- 
tions to-and investment of the Govern- 
ment are taken care of, but essentially the 
operation is a governmental operation for 
Goverment account, carried out to effectu- 
ate governmental policy, in an effort to 
stabilize prices of agricultural commodities. 

Since the Congress, in enacting the 
Capper-Volstead Act and in prescribing 
the limitations as to the extent of non- 
member business, had in mind only limita- 
tions on the exemptions granted to co- 
operative associations from the operation 
of the anti-trust laws, it seems wholly un- 
reasonable to conclude that transactions 
of such cooperative associations carried on 
for governmental accounts as the agent of 
the Grain Stabilization Corporation, could 
have been within the purpose and spirit 
of paragraph 3 of section 1 of the Capper- 
Volstead Act. 

Antitrust Considerations 

There is no conceivable reason why 
Congress should have considered govern- 
mental operations for the Grain Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation, carried on by a coopera- 
tive association as agent for the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation, in any way in- 
imical to the due enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws, and there Is no reason to be- 
lieve that Congress would consider punish- 
ing a cooperative association for violations 
of the Sherman Act merely because more 
than 50 per cent of its operations were for 
Goverment account as agent of the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation instead of for 
producer members. 

It should be noted that the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, providing for stabilization 
operations, was passed after the Capper- 
Volstead Act and the Grain Putures Act. 

Our conclusion is that the operations of 
the petitioner for the account of the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation should not 
be counted as nonmember transactions 
within the meaning of paragraph 3 of sec- 
tion 1 of the Capper-Volstead Act. 

(c) Does petitioner have adequate fi- 
nancial responsibility? 

Section 5(e) of the Grain Futures Act 
provides that to have the privileges of a 
contract market the cooperative associa- 
tions must have “adequate financial re- 
This means a financial re- 
sponsibility adequate to the nature of the 
credit extended to it. 

A consolidated balance sheet of peti- 


ltioner as of Feb. 29, 1932, is before us. 
from each State on new legislation and) 


That statement shows cash to the amount 


| of $4,274,345, and a total of current assets 


amounting to $21,992,744.98. The state- 
ment shows an unimpaired capital and a 
substantial surplus account. Petitioner 
appears to have large lines of credit at 
banks. 

Financial Responsibility 

The principal attack on its financial re- 
sponsibility by the Board of Trade is on 
account of the item of $16,485,743.28 rep- 
resenting an obligation to the Federal 
Farm Board, listed as a deferred liability 
but evidenced by demand notes. The ar- 
gument is that because the Federal Farm 
Board could call these loans at any time, 
the petitioner’s financial responsibility is 
doubtful. It may be true that the Federal 
Farm Board could wreck the petitioner by 
@ sudden call of this obligation if it chose 
to do so, just as banks could wreck many 
of their customers by unexpectedly calling 
their loans. 

The Federal Farm Board is in the busi- 
ness of encouraging and supporting coop- 
erative associations of this kind, and has 
a mandate from Congress to carry out 
that policy. As a matter of practical 
common sense it is not reasonable to sup- 
Pose that it would take action defeating 
that purpose. 

However, there are other considerations. 
The evidence shows that all trades on the 
Board of Trade are cleared through the 
clearing house at the end of each day’s 
business, and daily settlements required 
from all traders. In addition to that, as 
each trade is made and before the end 
of the day is reached, every trader may 
be required to put up a cash margin to 
cover his trades in an amount fixed by 
the rules of the Clearing Corporation suf- 
ficient to protect all of its members, hav- 
ing in mind the state of the market. 

Extension of Credit | 

The only credit extended by the Clear- 
ing Corporation is credit for- one day's 
business, to be settled for at the end of the 
day, and, in addition, cash margins are ex- 
acted. The claim that the Farmers Na- 
tional Grain Corporation has not sufficient 
financial responsibility to be allowed credit 
to that limited extent is without sub- 
stance. Adequate financial responsibility, 
considering the nature of the credit ex- 
tended is all that is required by law. 

There is not a suggestion that the Farm- 
e-s National Grain Corporation has de- 
feulted in any obligation incurred on the 
Board of Trade. In denying to the peti- 
tioner the clearing ‘privilege, lack of fi- 


|Mancial responsibility was not assigned as 
|® reason, and the objection raised now is 


in the nature of an afterthought and with- 
7 SS basis. 

er points have been urged upon us, 
but in our judgment they are not ot suf- 
ficient weight to require discussion. We are 
of the opinion that the petitioner has sus- 
tained the burden of proof in respect to 
its qualifications for enjoyment of all 
privileges of the Board of Trade, including 
the clearing privilege; that the clearing 
privilege has been unjustly denied it, and 
that the denial isthe result of rules estab- 
lished and action by the Board of Trade, 
and that the Board of Trade is directly re- 
sponsible fe: this denial, and by that de- 
nial it has violated the provisions of the 
Grain Futures Act and has failed to com- 
ply with the requirements of that Act, so 


P,|'as to render it subject to suspension or 


revocation of the designation as a contract 


~~, | market. 


Authorized Under Statute 
Any conclusions or findings of fact con- 


|tai‘ned in this opinion will be considered 


part of the findings of fact made by the 
Commission. ‘* 


Under the applicable statute, the Com- 


6 mission has the choice of suspending or 


revoking the designation of the Board of 
Trade as a contract market. There is 
nothing in the statute which expressly au- 


5 | thorizes us to place any limitation or con- 


dition on the imposition of either penalty 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of July 25 


New York, July 25.—The Féderal Reserve 
Bank of New York today cértified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga).... 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Ozechosiovakia (crown) 

Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) .. 
Finland (markka) . 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
ened iissece 

‘ung: engo) 
Bebetatt ies 

etherlands (guilder) 
No (krone) ... 
Poland (zloty) .... 
Portugal (escudo) ... 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 


+» _19,1400 
355,2916 
1,5066 
3.9160 
23.7235 
6474 
17.4580 
5.0967 





Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (f ee 

Yugoslavia ( Shed 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) .. 

China (Yuan dollar) .... 

India (rupee) ° ° 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) . 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

—— (peso) 4 
entina (peso, gold) .. 

Brasil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 


Uruguay ( 
Golombia Ne 
Bar silver 


State Tax Upheld 
On Interstate Power 


Final. Order Is Signed in 
South Carolina on Energy 
Produced in Georgia 


[Continued from Page 4.) 
ence that delivery is made to the local 
customer at high voltage. 

The quantity of current is measured not 
in volts but in amperes; and when current 
is drawn off the lines, the “original pack- 
age” is broken and the amperage re- 
maining on the lines is reduced. The 
line to McCormick, for instance, carries 
the current which the power company uses 
to supply its customers in Merriwether, 
Modoc, Parksville and Plum Branch. The 
current which the line carries is broken up 
for sale to these various users and the 
town of McCormick obtains only a part 
of the current carried on the line. The 
situation presented is not different in prin- 
ciple from that of a dealer who brings 
into the State a cargo of fertilizer in bulk 
and sells it partly at wholesale and partly 
at retail. No one would question the power 
of the State to tax the business of such 
dealer. . 

The case of State Tax Commission of 
Mississippi v. Interstate Natural Gas Co. 
— U. 8. —, 52 Sup. Ct. Rep. 62, upon which 
the er company particularly relies, is 
not point. In that case, the company 
upon which the tax was levied was not en- 
gaged in business in the State which pro- 
posed to levy the tax. It merely sold natu- 
ral gas which it had transported from an- 
other State to a local distributing com- 
pany. Here not only is the power company. 
engaged in the business of selling electric 
current locally, but the current sold to 
all of its customers is drawn from the 
lines which it uses for the purpose of car- 
rying on the business of local distribution 
and sale. 

There is no escaping the fact that the 
business of the South Carolina Power Com- 
pany is primarily local in character. Its 
system of lines is used fof the distribution 
and sale of electricity within the State of 
South Carolina. As stated above, a large 
part of the electric current distributed and 
sold by it is produced within the State, and 
the part brought from without the State 
is handled over the local distribution sys- 
tem and is distributed and sold locally. As 
said by the Supreme Court in Missouri v. 
Kansas Gas Co. 265 U. S. 298, 309, with re- 
spect to the distribution and sale of nat- 
ural gas: . 

“The business of supplying, on demand; 
local consumers is a local business, even 
though the gas be brought from another 
State and drawn for distribution directly 
from interstate mains; and this is so 
whether the local distribution be made by 
the transporting company or by independ- 
ent distributing companies. In such case 
the local interest is paramount, and the 
interference with interstate commerce, if 
any, indirect and of ‘minor importance.” 

The case cannot be distinguished in 
principle, we think, from East Ohio Gas 
Co. v. Tax Com. of Ohio 283 U. S. 465. 
The tax complained of is levied not on 
sales made in carrying on commerce be- 
tween the States, but on sales made in 
the operation of a local distribution sys- 
tem. It is immaterial that a part of\the 
electrical energy used by such system is 
obtained from without the State; and it 
is likewise immaterial that distribution is 
made to some customers at a high voltage. 

In all three cases, the prayers for per- 
manent injunction will be denied and the 
bills will be dismissed. 

Injunction denied and bills dismissed. 


Continued Upward Trend 
Is Noted in Philippines 


Continuing the upward trend, abaca and 
copra prices had an encouraging effect in 
Philippine busines sfor the week ending 
July 23, according to a radiogram from 
Commercial Attache E. V. Hester, Manila 

Optimism is still confined to exporters, 
however, and little reaction is to be noted 
in the. merchandising community. Two 
large banks have stated that credits were 
easier. 

The Governor General will present the 
1933 budget to the Legislature Tuesday, 
the total amounting to some 56,000,000 
pesos, which is 25 per cent less than the 
current budget, but still 8,000,000 pesos 
above the estimated income for next year. 
The deficit will be covered by increased 
taxation, it is believed—(Department of 
Commerce.) 


Maine Makes Addition 
To Savings Bank Bonds 


The Bank Commissioner, Sanger N. 
Annis, has announced an addition to the 
list of investments legal for —e banks 
in Maine. The security added is Pennsyl- 
vania Electric Company ist and refund- 
ing “H” 5s, 1962. 


Banking Bills Introduced 


s 
In State Legislatures 
Indiana 

8. 438. Perkins-Miller. Permits Indiana 
building and loan associations to obtain loans 
from newly created Federal home loan bank; 
Banks. 

H. 748. Babcock. Diverts 1 per cent of the 
interest received by all governmental units 
on public funds on deposit in banks to a 
State. sinking fund, from which any funds 
lost through the failure of banks may be 
deducted. 

H. 773. McKesson. Permits tallaing 
loan associations to invest their funds in se- 
curities of the Federal home loan banks and 
to borrow money from the banks, figieing 
mortgages as security; Building and Loans. 


However, w+ believe we have power to re- 
serve jurisdiction to mitigate the penalty 
hereafter on a proper showing that the 
Board of Trade has so modified its action 
as to warrant mitigation. 


Trade Situation 
In. Countries of 


Orient Analyzed 


Developments in Industries 
And Commerce Reviewed 
In Survey Issued by the 
Department of Commerce 


Commercial and industrial developments 
abroad are reviewed in the weekly reé- 
view of world trade just made public by 
the Department of Commerce. The sec- 
tion of the review dealing with the Orient 
follows in full text: 


China.—Declining silver values continue to 
seriously affect Shanghai’s trade, with an ad- 
ditional handicap felt in Chinese trading cir- 
cles from the postponement of settlement of 
accounts due last February, and by irrecov~- 
erable collections due from numerous small 
dealers and enterprises that were wiped out dur- 
ing the late hostilities. 


Despite huge silver stocks, and the prevail- 
ing low interest rate for limited loans, banks 
are generally pessimistic as to the immediate 
outlook and are drastically restricting all 
classes of commercial credits. The share mar- 
ket, however, displays regaining confidence in 
industrial stocks and local debenture issues, 
and while realty shares are lower than last 
year, property values, are being maintained 
at increasingly high levels. 

Manchuria and North China present an un-< 
certain trade situation, pending settlement of 
the Sino-Japanese dispute. 

Industrial plants are increasing in number 
in the Shanghai area and in British sections 
in the Hong Kong area. Much interest is 
being manifested by foreign manufacturers in 
establishing branch factories in China, 
though hesitancy to proceed on any ambitious 
scale is shown because of lack of definite: 
assurances of security against discriminatory 
taxes. f 


The United States led all other nations in 
supplying China’s imports during the first five 
months of the current year, with a volume 
reaching 27’ per cent of the whole. Japan fol- 
lowed with 12 per cent; Great Britain, 10 per 
cent; and Hong Kong, 6 per cent. Compared 
to a year ago, however, China’s imports dur- 
ing the five-month period when computed in 
gold values, declined 56 per cent, and exports, 
decreased 7 per cent. 

Work is sHortly to be resumed on a large 
water supply project for Hong a. and a 
contract for a 50-year water supply has been 
entered into by Macao, the Portuguese Colony, 
and a local company formed to carry out a 
modern water works project for that colony. 
Street widening in Amoy has progressed to the 
point where that city now has 25 miles of 
modern streets and highways. Tenders have 
been asked for nding the Honan side of 
the Pearl River at"©anton, where street widen- 
ing and sewer “Ss. 3 continues active. 


Indo-China—Economically, Indo-China has 
been marking time for three months, with 
slightly favorable indications due to the rigid 
cutting of all operating expenses to a mini- 
mum, a favorable trade balance, and the posi- 
tive statement of the Governor General that 
the piastre will remain on a gold basis. 

This announcement has tended to restore 
confidence to investors. Stocks of imported 
goods are reduced to a minim and imports 
are running 17 per cent below last year. es 
of automoblies are particularly slow. Credit 
remain exceedingly tight. : 

The rice market is weak, with Hong Kong 
and France the only important buyers. Prices 
have fallen to 5.50 piastres per 100 kiols ($2.13 

er 220 pounds) for best white rice on June 

0. The exportable surplus for the year is 
estimated at 1,010,000 metric tons. Exports 
for the first six months dmounted to 636,000 
tons, compared with 526,000 for the first hal: 


of 1931. 
+++ 
Malay.—The Malayan tin market is improv- 
ing slowly as production is curtailed, but 
there is little indication of a decline in rub- 
ber output and business in general continueh 
dull. utomotive registrations are dropping 
off and there is a heavy movement of local 
stocks to Hong Kong. The retail price of 
gasoline has been reduced. Textile trading 
is weak and is showing increased receipts of 
ritish duck. Trade in chemicals, leather 
is, and sundry lines continues quiet. There 
is no improvement in collections. 


Netherland India.—Following improved de-+ 
mand and rising prices) for export products 
during early July, a sharp reaction has oc< 
curred, as result ofthe European war debt ne- 
gotiations. Import trade is stagnant, buyers 
are cautious, and collections difficult. . 


+++ 


Philippine Islands.—Continued slow improves 
ment in prices of leading exports is easing 
the general situation and creating an optimis- 
tic trend. Although collections remain diffi- 
cult, especially on installment sales, bank 
credits are somewhat easier. Except for some 
improvement in the sugar districts of Negros 
and. Central Luson, the provincial movement 
of merchandise is still stagnant. Copra 
prices advanced again during the past week. 
Although abaca transactions are limited in 
number and quantity, the market is firm and 
prices aré slightly higher. Port stocks on 
July 11 totaled 108,000 bales, compared with 
104,000 bales on July 13, 1931, and exports dur- 
ing the week ended July 11 amounted to 
10,000 bales, of which 1,200 were shipped to 
ee United States and Canada and 5,500 to 
apan. 


Changes in State Banks 
In the Reserve System 
Change sin status among State bank 


members of the Federal Reserve System 
during the wee’s ended July 22 were made 





ana! 





public July 23 by the Federal Reserve 
Board as follows: 

Absorbed by National Bank: 

Penn Trust Company, Allentown, Pa., 
member, $400,000; absorbed by Allentown 
National Bank, $1,000,000. 

Changes of Title: 

The Jefferson Bank, St. Louis, Mo., has 


changed its title to Jefferson Bank & 
Trust Co. 


National Banks Granted Trust Powers: 

Planters National Bank in Fredericks- 
burg, Va. (full powers). 

First National Bank in Sioux City, Iowa 
(ful! powers). 

First National Bank, Port Arthur, Tex. 
(supplemental powers). 


LEGAL NOTICE 


a 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, pursuant 
te an order of Honorable Charles J. Druhan, ~ 
ustice of the Supreme Court of the State of 

jew York, that an application 


1. For an order authorizing Manufacturers 
Trust Company to make an additional pay- 
ment to all creditors of Globe Bank and 
Trust Company whose claims have been 
filed and ocaneeet ont to ~ ooo of « 
accounts able as shown by the books an 
records of ¢ Clobe Bank and Trust Company 
in the amount of 20% of said claims and 
accounts payable, pursuant to a certain con- 
tract between Manufacturers Trust Com. 
pony and the Superintendent of Banks dated 

ptember 16th, 1931; 

- For an order determining and specifying, 
Pursuant to Section 78 of the Banking Law, 
what claims and what accounts payable, 
listed and accepted against the Globe Bank 
and Trust Company in liquidation, if any, 
are entitled to priority of payment; 

For an order approving the accounts of and 
expenses incurred by the Superintendent of 
Banks in the matter of the liquidation of 
Globe Bank and Trust Company from Aug- 
a ph 1931 to and including May 3ist, 


And for such other and further relief as to the 
court may seem just and proper; 

will Come on to be heard at a Special Term 
Part I of the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York, in and for the County of Ki in 
Room No. 123, in the County Court House, 
Fulton and Joralemon Streets, in the Borough 
of Brooklyn, City-of New York, County of 
day of July, 1932, at 10 


4. 


T "of tise petition al he Superintend 

copy ition of t ntendent 
of Banka, his account and other papers relative 
te the apaiicadion, ore on file in the office of the 
Clerk of the County of Kings, and a copy there- 
of is on filein the office of the Superintendent of 
Banks of the State of New York, at his office at 
pe ease we pooean of Maahatien, City 

ew York, where the same may be inspected 
by any person ed therein. 

JOSEPH A. BRODERI 
Seen een a Sah haa ast 
ew York, in c ol 

Company in Liquidation. ’ 
Dated, New York, July 18, 1932. 
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Program for Modern Housing 
Is Developed + + + + + + 





Work of Various Groups at President’s Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home Own- 


ership Described 





By JOHN M. GRIES 


Executive Secretary, President’s Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership 


TT: publication of the final reports of the 
President’s Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership in 11 volumes, 
the first three of which have now appeared, 
makes available to the American people for 
the first time a fu!l-length portrait of the 
housing problem and a program to deal with 
it. In the long, slow fight to reduce the ap- 
palling waste of money in the production of 
the American home and home neighborhood, 
to add to their comfort and convenience, and 
to give an element of beauty to all neighbor- 
hoods, rich or poor, the appearance of this 
portrait and of this program marks an 
epochal step. 


a 

Hitherto, the public generally has thought 
of housing as a problem involving only a 
dwelling and therefore to be solved exclu- 
sively by the individual. Men professionally 
engaged in the various fields that affect 
housing have tended to view their activities 
too narrowly; architects have confined their 
attention too largely to the aesthetic aspects 
of design; subdividers to the layout and sale 
of lots; home-financing agencies to the lend- 
ing of money; city planners to the general 
aspects of planning. The result has been 
that the American citizen gets less for the 
money he spends on housing than for practi- 
cally any other commodity he buys. Waste, 
danger, and ugliness have been the fruits of 
this disorganization of a fundamental na- 
tional activity. 

The President’? Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership, which met in 
Washington last December and of which the 
final reports now beginning to appear are 
the product, removed once for all the excuse 
for this disorganization. It subjected hous- 
ing to such a dissection as it has never 
known before. It brought into the light all 
the professions and agencies that contribute 
to the production of modern housing and re- 
vealed the part each plays and how the ac- 
tivities of each affect all the others. 

++ 

The men and women who did the dissect- 
ing were the leaders in the professions and 
interests involved. It is enlightening to con- 
sider the number and variety of these pro- 
fessions and interests as revealed by the 
Conference membership. In addition to the 
construction interests—realtors, subdividers, 
architects, builders, manufacturers and deal- 
ers in lumber, brick, stone, concrete, tile, and 
what not, manufacturers of equipment and 
furnisnings, carpenters, masons, plasterers, 
plumbers, and the other trades—there were 
the financing interests, including bankers, 
building and loan executives, and insurance 
men; there were the engineers—civil, me- 
chanical, electrical and sanitary; there were 
landscape architects, city planners, utilities 
men, building inspectors and other Govern- 


ment officials, traffic authorities, tax experts, 
and economists; there were home economists, 
and decorators; there were in addition, soci- 
ologists, psychologists, doctors, lawyers, edu- 
cators, and editors; and, finally, there were 
a few—because there are only a few—housing 
experts. 
+ + 

These men and women were distributed 
among 31 committees, each of which consid- 
ered a special phase of housing. They 
brought to the task the qualifications of spe- 
cialists ard their combined knowledge inevi- 
tably resulted in the most complete portrait 
possible at this time of the whole housing 
organism. 

The first result of this, of course, was to 


give the-specialists themselves a broader view. 


of their cwn responsibilities to and depend- 
ence on each other. Thus the architect and 
builder realized that they can not effectively 
raise theestandards of design and construc- 
tion of low-cost houses without the cooper- 
ation of the subdivider in laying out suitable 
lots; that they limit the quality of housing 
so long as they fail to study the needs of 
the housewife. The home-financing agencies 
awoke to the fact that if they wish to in- 
crease the security of their investments, they 
must take an active interest in city planning 
and zoning, in fighting inflation and defla- 
tion, in construction, and in education of the 
home buyer. The’ city planner discovered 
that failure to take sufficient account of 
housing, places limits on the possible effi- 
ciency and beauty of the city plan. The in- 
dustrialist learned of the price he pays in 
lower efficiency of labor by failure to place 
his plant in proper relation to the homes of 
his workers. bs 
++ 

The education of specialists at the Confer- 
ence was, of course, only the beginning. If 
the high cost of the American home is to be 
reduced, and if’ the stability, safety, and 
beauty of the home and home neighborhood 
are to be increased on a wide scale the por- 
trait of housing and the program to deal 
with the housing problem presented by the 
Conference must be made a part of the edu- 
cation of all Americans. 

The final reports of the Conference be- 
come, in consequence, source books of funda- 
mental importance. To them as final au- 
thority all those engaged in any activity 
affecting housing must turn; on them writers 
of textbooks, teachers and students of the 
subject must base their knowledge. They 
will, of course, be annotated and expanded 
indefinitely; they must be so treated if the 
new science is to maintain virility and avoid 
stagnation. This annotation began, in fact, 
with the Conference, inthe discussions held 
on the tentative reports of each of the 31 
committees. 
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Earners and Education 


What Labor Expects of Schools in North Carolina 
By T. A. WILSON 


Industrial Commissioner, State of North Carolina 


school system” is a broad question. 
To be frank, Lavor expects almost 
everything of our free public schools. Be- 
cause, to Labor, it is almost life itself. The 
public school system has. opened wide the 
door of opportunity to all workers, regard- 
less of previous environment, sex, creed, or 
color. Free education has given to Labor 
ambition, refinement, and culture. Free ed- 
ucation has removed the wage earner from 
primitive living. It: has been the vehicle 
whereby the worker has mastered modern 
machinery, and thereby obtained for him- 
self shorter hours, higher wages, improved 
working conditions, and more of the pleas- 
ures of life. : 
Without a broad and comprehensive public 
school system, Labor cannot be efficient; La- 
bor cannot receive and execute orders ac- 
curately; all orders and instructions would 
have to be given by word of mouth; industry 
would be proportionately slowed up; the 
would be proportionately slowed down; the 
bulletin board would be unknown in the fac- 
tory. Without free schools the workers would 
lack the very foundation fo become tech- 
nically skilled. We would have a system of 
“day laborers” instead of skilled mechanics. 
Statistics show that industrial accidents are 
more common among workers who are un- 
able to read instructions. Thus misery and 
pauperism are due to a lack of education. 


North Carolina fanks first in the United 
States in the number of cotton mills, cotton 
spindles, as well as in consumption of 
cotton. It is the first in the manufacture 
of cotton goods ana cotton yarns for sale, 
It leads in the quantity production of hosiery. 
It manufactures 70 per cent of the cigarettes 
of the United States and ieads in the manu- 
facture of chewing and smoking tobaccos. 
North Carolina leaGs in the manufacture of 
wooden bedroom and dining room furniture. 
It leads in the production of feldspar, mica, 
and kaolin, and is second in quantity produc- 
tion of granite. In the United States, North 
Carolina has the largest denim, damask, and 
underwear factories; In the world, North 
Carolina has the largest hosiery, towel, and 
overall factories. 


North Carolina is neither first nor second 
in public education. North Carolina is near 
the bottom in eduaction. Why? I will say it 
has not been Labor’s fault. 


This depression is not going to last for- 
ever, and North Carolina factories and indus- 
tries are going to continue to grow. Are 
the children of our workers going to be 
properly educated to fill the jobs in these 
plants? I hope the time will not come when 
we will be humiliated by North Carolina in- 
dustries showing preference to the technically 
trained workers of other States who have 
had the opportunity to attend public schoois 
that have not been crippled by “near- 
sighted” policies. 

We hear reports by way of the “grapevine 
telegraph” and from the “field marshals” of 
the “whispering campaign” that the rich in- 
dustrial counties should.not be taxed to edu- 


OY sone Labor expects of the public 


cate the children of the rural counties. But 
I say the rich industrial counties must re- 
member that many of their workers come 
from these rural counties. ‘Therefore the 
rich counties are only assisting in educat- 
ing their future citizens. 

The free public school system was not 
given to us on a “silver platter,” but, instead, 
it came after a long and bitter struggle, in 
which Labor, through its leaders, was ever 
in the front. Labor’s forefathers fought 
shoulder to shoulder with the few liberal- 
minded citizens who pioneered in our public 
school system. Free schools were not popu- 
lar in the early days. Then the rich and 
large land owners: opposed educating the 
children of the poor people, just as some of 
the rich industrial counties of today object 
to paying taxes to educate the children of the 
poor rural counties. 


Then, when a movement was started to 
expand our public school system and make 
education compulsory we heard the “cry” of 
the “so-called statesmen” that compulsory 
education -would never do, for by it the 
Negro would be benefited. The politician was 
afraid the Negro would be elevated to the 
level of the white man. But it was inter- 
esting to note that he never said a word 
about the white worker being kept down on 
the level of the Negro. It was anything in 
those days to prevent the development of 
the public school system. Throughout the 
years Labor has said educate all children, for 
the workers, regardless of color, have to 
compete in the open labor. market. 


I want to say in behalf of Labor that 
the workers of North Carolina want to con- 
gratulate the personnel of our public school 
system for maintaining a high academic 
standard. In fact, it is most pleasing to note 
that the standard of efficiency of our educa- 
tional system is much higher than our rela- 
tive position in per-capita costs for the 
United States. 

I would like to list some of the things I 
think Labor expects of our schools: 

First—Labor expects our public school of- 
ficials to develop a more practical method 
of selecting the course of training for our 
children to the end that they can more 
readily earn a livelihood. We must stop 
placing “square pegs in round holes.” Ex- 
acting requirements of modern industry are 
such that the wage earner of the future will 
need a high-school education. 

Second—Labor is going to expect that our 
public schools of the future shall eliminate 
all unnecessary courses which have proved 
to be of little, if any, value to the industrial 
workers. It has been found that Latin and 
Greek are not requisite-to making a living. 

Third—Labor is going to expect that our 
public schools operate efficiently and eco- 
nomically, but the academic standard must 
be maintained. 

Fourth—Labor expects our public schools 
to help us eliminate poverty and abolish ten- 
ant farming. The uneducated worker is an 
economic and social liability. 

Fifth—Labor expects our public schools to 
prepare our children for completé living. 
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commodity industries. 


in the issue of July 25. 


NCIPIENT outbreaks of the pink boll- 
I worm were discovered at Hearne and 
Beaumont, Tex., in the Fall of 1917, 

in cotton fields in the vicinity of mills 
that had received Mexican cotton seed 
for milling.. Thorough clean-up opera- 
tions, involving the destruction of all 
growing cotton, the careful collection 
and burning of all scattered bolls and 
parts of: bolls, and the prompt milling of 
the remaining. seed, together with the 
creation of noncotton zones, in coopera- 
tion with the Texas State Department 
of Agriculture, resulted in the stamp- 
ing out of these infestations. Minor out- 
breaks at is and Marilee, Tex., were 
also eradicated. More extensive infesta- 
tions in the Trinity Bay district of 
Texas, involving eight counties, discov- 
ared late in 1917, and in three parishes 
in southwestern Louisiana, discovered in 
1920, as well as a smaller infestation in 
the vicinity of Shreveport in the latter 
State, were given similar treatment. in 
cooperation with the respective State De- 
partments of Agriculture with equally 
satisfactory results. The total elimina- 
tion of the pink bollworm in these ex- 
tensive areas of eastern Texas and ALou- 


of the main Cotton Belt (east of extreme 
western Texas) from this pest since 1921. 
Ten years have now passed since the last 
infested field was found in the east 
Texas-Louisiana area. 

+ + 


Attempted eradication in west Texas 
in Brewster and Presidio counties was 
unsuccessful, probably because of the 
proximity of infestation in Mexico. The 
pink bollworm now exists in the cotton- 
growing areas in Texas west of the Pecos 
River and in Midland, Ector, and An- 
drews counties; in all southern New 
Mexico except the extreme eastern part; 
and in the vicinity of Safford and Phoe- 
nix in Arizona,. The infestations are 
light in all these areas except the Big 
Bend of Texas, where damage to the 
crop is severe. Eradication measures are 
under way in the Phoenix district. Con- 
trol ard quarantine measures are em- 
ployed in other areas to prevent spread. 
The regulations, State and Federal, pro- 
vide for the movement or manufacture 
of all cotton ‘and cotton products under 
safeguards; the cleaning of points of 
concentration such as ginning plants, oil 
mills, compresses, and freight cars when 
contaminated; the sterilization of seed 
as a continuous process during ginning; 
compression and vacuum fumigation of 
the lint; the segregation of untreated 
or contaminated products until treated 
or otherwise disposed of; the prevention 
of contamination of wrappings and con- 
tainers; and the guarding of roads lead- 
ing from heavily infested areas. 

Special methods have been developed 
for detecting extremely light infestations 
where only a few pink bollworms may 
be existing in areas growing hundreds 












Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


QUARANTINE RESTRICTIONS 
ON DOMESTIC COTTON 


Efforts of Department of Agriculture to Prevent Spread 
Of Pink Bollworm and Other Destructive Insects 





isiana has resulted in complete freedom 


In the next Of this series of articles-on “Cotton,” to appear in the issue of 
July 27, Mr. C. B. Doyle, Division of Cotton, Rubber and Other Tropical Plants, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of Agriculture, will tell of the fungtions 
of the Division as they relate to the problem of improving cotton. : 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
The present series deals with cotton. 





By LEE A. STRONG 
Chie/, Plant Quarantine and Control Administration, Department of Agriculture 


In the following article, Mr. Strong continues his discussion of the* Plant 
Quarantine and Control Administration’s protection against cotton insects, begun 


of thousands of cotton plants. A gin 
trash machine recently invented by R. E. 
McDonald, in charge of the pink boll- 
worm project, in cooperation with G. J. 
Scholl, of the Texas Department of Ag- 
riculture, has been especially helpful for 
that purpose. The machine separates 
the pink bollworm larvae from gin trash 
and makes it possible for the inspector 
promptly to discover infested fields in 
sections where field scouts might work 
many weeks without finding an infested 
boll. 
+ + 


Another measure used to be sure that 
incipient infestations are not starting 
in. cotton-growing sections outside of 
those made the subject of intensive work 
consists of the collection and examina- 
tion of samples of green bolls from all 
the principal cotton-growing counties of 
the Southern States. These are for- 
warded, under safeguards to prevent the 
possible dissemination of infestation en 
route, to the inspection laboratory at 
San Antonio, Tex. There, with the aid 
of special apparatus devised for the pur- 
pose, the material is crushed and ex- 
amined and the seed sectioned for signs 
of the pink bollworm. The Plant Quar- 
antine and Control Administration ex- 
pects to continue this practice so that 
any incipient infestation may be discov- 
ered in time to apply megsures of eradi- 
cation. It also hopes to reduce the in- 
festation in the Big Bend of Texas and 
to hold in check infestations in all other 
areas under quarantine, and to effect 
eradication in the Salt River Valley, thus 
indefinitely preventing the pest from in- 
vading the main Cotton Belt, and pos- 
sibly ultimately even effecting continent- 
wide eradication. 

+ + 

A Federal quarantine of the State of 
Arizona on account of the Thurberia 
weevil (Anthonomus grandis, thurberiae 
Pierce). has been in effect since 1926. 
This weevil, although normally living on 
the Thurberia plant in the mountains of 
southern Arizona, is a biological relative 
of the ordinary cotton boll weevil. The 
Thurberia weevil is distributed in the 
cotton areas of the Santa Cruz Valley, 
Ariz., extending from southern Pinal 
County on the north to Tubac in Santa 
Sruz County on the south. During the 
past year there has pveen a slight in- 
crease in the percentage of infested bolls; 
however, the damage is still below what 
would be considered as of commercial im- 
portance. It was reared that, because 
of the ability of the Thurberia weevil 
to thrive under the hot, arid conditions 
of western Texas and Arizona, it might, 
if allowed free opportunity to spread, 
become as injurious in western cotton 
ireas as is the common bool weevil in 
the main Cotton Belt. 5 

The same safeguards are carried out 
in preventing the spread of the Thurbe- 
ria weevil as are used to prevent: the 
spread of the pink bollworm. 


Personnel Agencies in Counties 


State Control of Employes Discussed 
By DR. CHARLES P. MESSICK 


Chief Examiner and Secretary, Civil Service Commission, State of New Jersey 


S to the type of the personnel agency in 

county governments I would not advocate 

a particular kind as being applicable or 
suited to all county services. The problem 
here is very much the same as that which 
has been under consideration by the com- 
mittee of the Nationai Municipal League in 
drafting a revised council-manager charter. 
In the counties of large area and small pop- 
Miation the setting up of another independ- 
ent agency will do little toward adequate 
personnel control. As a matter of fact, until 
county government becomes better coordi- 
nated, better defined and susceptible of 
proper administrative control, the personnel 
problems of counties, whether big or little, 
populous or sparsely settled, will not be ef- 
fectively handled. 


Personnel administration is primarily a 
problem of management. In the smaller 
counties it should be a part of the functions 
of the county administrator with limited 
formal procedure: In counties of moderate 
size as to population and working forces it 
still remains a management problem. The 
machinery and procedure must be a little 
more elaborate and formal, but care should 
be exercised that the methods used do not 
defeat the ends sought. A real understand- 
ing of the importance of personnel and its 
proper management, a recognition that merit 
and not personal or partisan considerations 
should prevail in the selection and adyance- 
ment of public workers and a sympathetic 
understanding in dealing with this compli- 
cated problem of humap reiations will do 
more to insure success in this part of public 
administration than will elaborate organ- 
ization and formal procedure. 


My own experience has been with a State 
agency handling not only the personnel ac- 
tivities for the State, but for local govern- 
ments as well. There are advantages in 
this method of personnel administration for 
counties that should not be overlooked. The 
State agency, by reason of its volume of 


work and its necessities as an operating de- 
partment, is able to maintain a technical 
staff which is capable of better service than 
if such a staff were broken up into a large 
number of independent units and assigned 
to each individual county or municipality. 
The State agency is able to maintain, and 
in its functioning it is required to maintain, 
a more effective testing and regulatory pro- 
cedure than would be the case if the agency 
were broken up into a large number of 
smaller units. The State agency is in better 
position to act as a leader in personnel ac- 
tivities than the smaller unit with a limited 
staff and limited opportunity. 

On the other hand, there is the natural 
aversion on the part of the local government 
to State regulation and control in what it 
considers to be matters of purely local con- 
cern, The local government usually main- 
tains that it is better able to determine the 
needs of the locality than any outside 
agency; that local administrators are re- 
sponsive to the people whose suffrage they 
‘enjoy; that matters of organization, of wage 
levels, of additions to working forces and 
the like should be determined by the local 
authorities rather than by the State. 

These reactions have in the past carried 
a great deal of conviction under our “home 
rule” theory. The economic changes, how- 
ever, that we have experienced, which are 
still with us and which are seriously affect- 
ing all governments, have demonstrated our 
failure effectively to plan and gdminister our 
local governments in ‘such a way as to 
weather periods of storm and stress. The 
insistence that “home rule” alone will insure 
good administrafion will probably lose a 
great deal of its confidence and fervor, and 
local governments are likely to be more in- 
clined to accept State aid and regulation. 

As one o: the hard-pressed taxpayer class 
of citizens, I should like to say that a wise 
and effective personnel system installed in 
county government would end governmental 
troubles and ease the tax burden. 
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How California Fruit Growers 


Meet Marketing Problem + ; 





Producers Organize in All Distaicts of State 
to Formulate Plan of Eliminating Small Size 
Products from Shipments 





f By S. R. WHIPPLE 


Supervising Inspector, Bureau of Fruit and Vegetable Standardization, 
Department of Agriculture, State of California 


FTER e careful study of the probable de- 

mand and prices for our California de- 

ciduous fruits this coming season, the 
deciduous fruit growers have squarely faced 
the problem of the hest methods of procedure 
to be adopted for their mutual protection. 
After several meetings of various groups in 
our fruit-growing sections in central Califor- 
nia, and after consulting with the shippers, 
it was freely admitted that some plan of 
curtailment was absolutely necessary in order 
that the grower may receive the cost of pro- 
duction and a possible profit. 

A splendid example of cooperative feeling, 
which exists among the California growers 
probably more than in any other section of 
the United States, was manifested last year 
by the producers and shippers of pears. 
They, at that time, were faced with about 
the same problem as these growers are fac- 
ing, and their solution was, elimination of 
small-size pears from the 1931 pack. ™ 

Those who are at all familiar with the pro- 
duction of this.crop remember yery distinctly 
the results obtained by s\ch a program, 
which we are very glad to state was fulfilled 
practically 100 per cent by all the growers 
and shippers of our California pears. 

+ + 


In order that a definite concrete plan 
might be worked out, mass meetings of grow- 
ers were held. At these meetings the growers 
appointed a committee in each district which 
would meet regularly during the season in 
order .o determine what sizes should be 
eliminaved from their shipmients as the sea- 
son progresses; this decision to be governed 
by the condition of the eastern markets. 
They had. the unanimous support of the 
growers present in that they would adopt 
any regulations put out by these committees. 
In the selection of these committees only 
growers may serve, but they were chosen so 
that each shipping company was represented 
by one or more of their growers. 

Several meetings have been held, and the 
advice from the shippers is naturally eagerly 
sought and adhered to. The shippers, on the 
other hand, have agreed in practically all 
instances that they will not accept fruit for 
shipment which is below the standard set by 
these committees. The preliminary work in- 
cluded the meetings held in the offices of 
the State Department of Agriculture at Sac- 
ramento during the forepart of May, and 
attended by members of each committee from 
these ‘districts. A later meeting on the same 
day was called for the shippers. 

At these meetings definite sizes were 
adopted for each locality, and the Depart- 
ment feels that the industry has made a 
great stride forward in this voluntary coop- 
erative agreement, and sincerely hopes for 
the good of the California producer. The 
recommendations of these committee’ will be 
rigidly adhered to, for we realize from the 
present indication of our consuming centers, 
that orly through such a plan can California 
deciduous fruit growers hope to realize any 
profit. 


+ 

It has been my privilege to attend several 
meetings of the committees in the fruit- 
growing districts of central California, and I 
am happy to report that the greatest possible 
care was taken in each district to formulate 
a plan in strict keeping with this program, 
which is to allow the shipment of every pos- 
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sible size of fruit that shows any indication 
of bringing back to the grower returns that 
will justify such a shipment: 

The Department of Agriculture was re- 
quested at the joint meeting of these com- 
mittees to get in touch with the growers of 
plums and apricots in the San Joaquin: Val- 
ley, and immediately upon receiving this re- 
quest meetings were held in Kern, Tulare 
and Fresno Counties, out of which districts 
over 1,200 carloads of plums were shipped 
during 1930. 

The set-up as it now exists appears to us 
to be as nearly perfect as can be adopted, at 
least at the present time, for we have, on 
the one hand, committees of growers in all 
of the districts who have been promised the 
universal backing of all ‘the growers, and, on 
the other hand, we have the shippers, both 
cooperative and independent, willing and 
anxious to work with these committees, and 
who have volunteered to supply these com- 
mittees with market data which they may 
desire. 

++ 

Mr. Dudley Moulton, Director of Agricul- 
ture, is very much interested in this move- 
ment, and has offered to the growers the full 
support of the Department of Agriculture in 
aiding the California growers in bettering 
their condition. Not only is the Department 
aiding in every way possible, but the County 
Agricultural Commissioners and their staffs 
are working 100 per cent with these growers’ 
committees, and the problem now is strictly 
up to the growers and shippers as to whether 
or not they will work in unison for the bet- 
terment of this branch of California agri- 
cultdre. 

Statistics given by many authorities have 
definitely shown that the sale of small-size 
fruits has, as a rule, failed to return to the 
growers the cost of production, after the 
packing, marketing, transportation and other 
costs have been deducted. .One of the most 
interesting points that has come out as a 
result of these meetings is that many growers 
have not studied sufficiently the returns they 
have received from the various sizes of plums, 
apricots, and so forth, during the past few 
years, and, in most cases, they have only 
remembered the total figure as to whether or 
not the ranches were run with a profit or 
loss. But this year we understand the grow- 
ers are to study much more carefully the 
returns by sizes, and if such a record is kept, 
it will be very valuable for future work along 
this line that might be carried on in the sea- 
sons to come. 

++ 


Aside from regulations on plums and apri- 
cots, these committees, backed up by the 
growers, recommended that no pears smaller 
in size than would pack 180 in a standard 
container be shipped this season, and it has 
further been ‘agreed not to ship peaches 
smaller than 80 in a standard peach box. 
The Department feels that the whole pro- 
gram is one of education, and that even bet- 
ter results should be obtained in another 
season than during 1932. 

It seems to us that if our fruit industries 
are going to survive and prosper under the 
present economic conditions, *they will only 
do so through concerted action of growers 
and shippers after a definite plan has been 
—— conscientiously and fairly worked 
out. 


Behavior Problems May Result from Rivalries 
By S. HARCOURT PEPPARD 


Director, Bureau of Mental Hygiene, Department of Health, State of Connecticut 


T A VERY early age we begin to set up 
ideals for ourselves and constantly com- 
pare ourselves with others. We -want to 

be equal or superior to the other members of 
our group and strive to be as perfect as pos- 
sible. As we compare ourselves with others, 
we are soon taced with the fact that we do 
not excelin everything. At a very early age 
we are so much concerned with our own lack 
of perfection that we are not impressed ‘with 
the fact that others are no more perfect than 
we are. If our behavior is to be both per- 
sonally satisfying and socially acceptable we 
must accept this lack of perfection and com- 
pensate for out limitations by excelling in 
those things for which we are especially 
adapted. If’ we do not accept our limitations 
and lack of perfection, then we must with- 
draw from society or rebel against it. 

Throughout our lives we are constantly 
striving to attain or maintain a position of 
security within our group. This means that 
we are almost constantly in competition with 
others. In childhood, we are most pliable, 
and the manner in which we meet various 
situations then, determines to a great extent 
our future reactions to similar situations. 
Thus, how we react in our first competition 
will determine to a great extent our later 
behavior in competitive ‘situations. The 
amount of security necessary to meet our 
individual needs is determined by our physi- 
cal, intellectual and emotional endowments, 
on the one hand, and the opportunity we 
have for a favorable development of these, 
on the other. Whether this opportunity is 
favorable or unfavorable will depend in our 
early years, to a great extent, upon the atti- 
tude of our parents. 

Probably there is always a certain amount 
of rivalry among children in the same family. 
In many cases, this does not lead to any 
great difficulty. However, in others such 
rivalry may lead to overt jealousy and be- 
havior problems. The question as to whether 
or not behavior problems will emerge will be 
determined to a great extent by how the 
situation is handled by the parents. If the 
brother or sister threatens the position a 
child has already established, then the 
brother or sister immediately becomes a rival. 
If a child does not. get what to him is ade- 
quate recognition from his parents because 
of favoritism shown to a brother or sister, a 
rivalry and jealousy situation is almost cer- 
tain to arise. 

If one child is much more attractive than 
the other—has a better physique or definitely 
of a higher intellectual; level—then there is 
great possibilities of rivalry. This is particu- 


larly true in those families in. which great 
emphasis is placed on personal appearance, 
physical prowess or intellectual endowment. 

It is sometimes difficult for parents to 
understand how it is possible for one child 
to be jealous of another when there is much 
evidence of affection between them. Love 
and hate are very closely related. It is pos- 
sible to have these two emotions simultane- 
ously or vacillate from one to’the other. We 
love our brother or sister and we love our- 
selves. In childhood, at least, love of self is 
the greater and if in competition with a 
brother or sister, the self is threatened, then 
the individual threatening becomes an enemy 
and love for them is mingled with hate, so 
that we either simultaneously love or hate 
them, or vacillate from love to hate. Love 
being the socially acceptable emotion in such 
a situation remains more obvious, hate being 
concealed. 

Let us for a moment consider what the 
advent of a second child in the family means 
to the first born. Up to this point, the first 
child holds the center of the stage, and had 
no competition in gaining the attention and 
affection of his parents. Suddenly and usu- 
ally without warning an intruder steals the 
spotlight and the child finds himself in com- 
petition with his security threatened. If his 
parents are‘aware of the tremendous possi- 
bilities for a rivalry and jealousy situation 
occurring and meet the situation by continu- 
ing a sufficient amount of attention to the 
first and stimulating his sense of possession 
in the second, the danger will not be great. 
The possibility of a rivairy\situation occur- 
ring is less if the second child is born while 
the first is quite young. This initial situation 
may pass without any undue disturbance and 
a rivalry and jealousy situation arise at a 
later date, because of the definite superiority 
of one child over the other or because of 
parental attitudes. 

The attitude of favoritism frequently plays 
an important role in either causing or in- 
creasing a rivalry and jealousy situation be- 
tween children. Both parents may favor one 
child or the father may favor the one and 
the mother the other, or only one parent may 
show a preference. Unfortunately, parents 
frequently do not realize that there is any 


difference in their attitude toward their chil- 
dren. 


Parents should keep in mind the individual 


differences of their children, their individual 
needs for a place in the sun and what it 
means to them when they fail to gain a feel- 
ing of adequate security or have their posi- 
tions threatened. 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































